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N the March issue of this Review,’ in the course of an article 
on Psychology and Idealistic Philosophy, I spoke about a 
point of view from which a correlation might be made between 
two readings of human experience, that taken by the classical 
idealistic philosophy and that which is being taken by some of the 
more recent departures in psychological research. 

To effect a correlation between two things so different requires 
some interpretation of each of them. Of idealistic philosophy 
interpretation is comparatively easy. Its monuments are raised. 
Its records are there to be read. Of the other movement, which 
differs in that its records are in the making and its work hardly 
more than begun, interpretation is naturally more difficult—more 
hazardous. Even to speak of a ‘reading of human experience’ 
which it is alleged to be taking, will be already to suggest prema- 
turity of judgment to many minds. 

These circumstances are probably not, however, such as should 
put our enterprise out of court. It might be otherwise with an 
enterprise of another kind. An elaborate project of detailed cor- 
relation, between the story regarding the various departments or 
functions of the mind which is disclosed in recent psychology, 
and the general view taken by the older metaphysic on the same 
subject would certainly be premature and could probably only be- 
long to a time when philosophy had both enterprises before it in 
some completeness. But the possibility is not ruled out that a 

1 Vol. XXX, 2, pp. 170-177. 
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correlation which is general, and which yet is helpful and genuine 
(in the sense that the connecting lines of it run not merely from 
periphery to periphery of the things correlated but straight from 
centre to centre), could be effected even now. 

Such a possibility is what is intended to be suggested by these 
articles. The link which we would expose lies between the fun- 
damental hypotheses regarding the mind’s nature, operative in 
the two cases. We believe that the two have bearings which 
are significant. As stated in the former article, we think that 
something which is important to the idealistic philosopher may 
be found to be a legitimate corollary of the discoveries of recent 
pathological and therapeutic psychology. The only proviso is 
that we keep to genuine discoveries and, a sane interpretation of 
them. The corollary when explicitly stated is to the effect that 
apparently there was, after all, a certain ‘salvation’ in the kind 
of thing that Idealism had aimed at. 

Dissent from this statement—1.e., dissent from the interpreta- 
tion of Idealism involved in it—might take the form either of 
denying that idealistic philosophy is ever interested in ‘ salvation’ 
at all; or of alleging that the version which the statement involves 
of the kind of thing it aimed at is laboured or distorted or other- 
wise false. 

We shall come to the latter suggestion in a moment. As re- 
gards the former it is no doubt feasible and tolerably orthodox to 
say roundly that the search for ‘ salvation’ is no part of the busi- 
ness of philosophy, and that philosophy when it knew its business 
was in no way concerned therewith. But a very little considera- 
tion seems to show the hastiness of this view. Whatever we may 
have to say about philosophy in its search for the true, it is surely 
plain that nothing can serve it for the good, which is not efficiently 
good. The Good must in some sense ‘save’ if it is to be the 
Good. If on being lifted up it fails to draw all men unto it, then 
it is not the Good. Any philosophy which was to have revealed 
the true Good has failed, if it has failed to speak with power. 
Now Idealism, ever since Socrates first gave it shape and direc- 
tion, has had its story to offer of the true Good. It has there- 
fore had to take its stand upon its effectiveness quite as much as 
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upon its veracity. In revealing the true Good it has placed itself 
at the equal mercy of a critic who could sustain the charge either 
that its true Good was not true, or that it was not really good. 
It is with regard to his defence against the second of these charges 
that there is something interesting to the idealist in the new psy- 
chology. Without contending that recent psychological re- 
searches corroborate the idealistic true Good’s truth—its true- 
ness to the metaphysical nature of things—we do contend that 
roughly and generally, but yet significantly, in their effort to find 
goodness they have been pointing towards the place where Ideal- 
ism by all its history has been impelled to seek it. These re- 
searches seem to find the idealist’s True Good good, whether 
they may find it metaphysically true or not.* 

We do not think this thesis rests on any mistake as to the place 
where Idealism has been impelled to seek goodness, either. 
Roughly and popularly speaking, the idealist has found ‘ good’ 
in the Absolute, while the psycho-therapist has found it simply in 
being well, whatever that means. But that there is a connecting 
link between the two meanings, will be our main contention in the 
present paper. The link in question is no other than the attitude 
or condition of mind which is natural and native to man’s civilized 


. estate. What is characteristically operative there, is also what is 


operative in both the things we are trying to bring together. To 
see the mutual bearings of the two we have but to relate both to 
this centre; we have to bring. on the one hand, idealistic meta- 
physic, and on the other hand the methods and results of thera- 
peutic psychology, into relation with the facts of the normal 
mental life of what we are here calling man’s civilized estate. 
Popular modes of speaking apart,’ where, let us ask, has Ideal- 
ism really found the ideal or goodness? Being a metaphysic, it is 
a version of the whole of things. The question therefore con- 
cerns the whole. What version—what supposedly true version— 
of the whole of things has Idealism ventured to pronounce good? 


1] trust it may not appear strange to speak thus simply about the therapists’ 
‘effort to find goodness’ or their endeavor to put people on the track of 
‘the Good.’ That surely is their business if words have any meaning. 

2 By popular modes of speaking I mean such statements as that Idealism 
finds its ideal in the Absolute. 
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The idealism of which we are speaking is what came to light in 
the post-Kantian, Hegelian and Neo-Hegelian episode in the 
history of Western thought. We shall give ourselves the best 
chance to see where it actually found goodness if we can succeed 
in obtaining something like a properly internal view of the drift 
of that philosophy. And this is largely a matter of interpretation 
of philosophical history. We may obtain it most conveniently by 
reading Hegel in the light of the literal historical genesis of his 
thought. 

Where had the post-Kantian Idealism eventually found ideal 
goodness? It is easy to gather from the whole spirit of Hegel’s 
writings—in whom this Idealism had at length tolerably defined 
its programme—where, to him, the actual pinch of the idealist’s 
burden lay, in what end-term the idealist sought his portion and 
reward. His task was to reveal the ideal in ultimate reality. 
But his task more particularly was to reveal in the ultimate a full 
measure of articulateness without thereby prejudicing its ideal 
character. This was his port. This was the desired goal of his 
thinking. And the instrument wherewith he compasses the task 
is, as we shall contend, something which when examined proves 
to be one in nature with the informing spirit and impulse of that 
normal mental life which appertains to man’s civilized estate— 
that actual normality of life which the therapist values and is al- 
ways trying to sustain or restore. The idealist in order to reach 
his ‘ Absolute’ uses the very process which produces that. 


That reality should be articulate and, so to say, speakable, with- 
out thereby becoming the less ideal—this, we have said, is the de- 
mand of Idealism, so far as Hegel is an exponent of it. This is 
the result which the Hegelian approach to the problem of meta- 
physics is believed by Hegel himself to secure. A failure to ar- 
ticulate would have been, for him, complete failure. Its failure 
to articulate had actually been, in his estimation, the one signal 
failure of the method in the hands of its earlier sponsors. This 
was the defect, pre-eminently, of Schelling. Schelling had had 
plenty of Idealism about him. But he had given way to his pre- 
dilection for mystic rapture, hoping thereby to reach the truth of 
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philosophy. Hegel could have no truck with this. He had no 
use for a truth which “ He giveth his beloved in sleep.” What is 
given in sleep—Scripture notwithstanding—is “ mostly dreams” 
to him. The world must be articulately spirit or it is not spirit. 
The spirituality which is to be found in it by philosophy is not to 
be anything merely leapt-to or guessed-at or otherwise mysteri- 
ously intuited. It is to be really found. That thing which Hegel 
meant Idealism to be is first found actually attempted by him in 
Die Phenomenologie des Geistes, that earliest and in many ways 
most significant of his works, his “ voyage of discovery” as he 
called it. Wherein did Hegel mean to be distinctive here? It 
was in that, while others had been equally with him interested in 
the spirituality of things, there was for him no satisfactory Ideal- 
ism unless he could better their accounts in a double way. On 
the one hand, in vulgar parlance, he must ‘get there’ as they 
had not done. He must produce the idealistic goods. And yet 
he must also be true to the real world as they had not been. His 
system must better both Fichte and Schelling in the directions in 
which they were respectively strong. A more convincing (be- 
cause less narrow) exhibition of the power of the ideal than had 
been possible to Fichte:—that was one side of the demand. A 
version of the facts of the universe which should have more veri- 
similitude than that contained in any of Schelling’s versions :— 
that was the other side of it. The result—the Phenomenologic 
—is a work idealistic in the sense that it aims to represent the 
universe as spiritual ; but one which almost staggers under a sense 
of the wealth of variety of subordinate modes into which the 
dominant note of spirituality is diffracted. 

Hegel, then, stands for a spirituality which shall be articulate. 
The process of articulating it, is philosophy. And there is some- 
thing apt even in the metaphor under which he describes the op- 
eration. It is a voyage. 

What kind of a thing exactly was it, then, that was supposed 
to lie at the farther end and reward the voyager by coming home 
to him in the guise of this ‘articulate spirituality,’ as we have 
called it? 

In the simplest terms to which we can any further reduce it, 
we would seem compelled to take it as being just that peculiarly 
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baffling double thing which Plato indicated as his Idea of the 
Good, namely, an ultimate truth of the world which was a per- 
fection of the soul at the same time. Now—to state our main 
thesis again—as far as regards its being the truth of the world, 
no kind of corroboration or contradiction is to be expected from 
the new psychology ; it not being a metaphysic. But that all per- 
fection of the soul Kes that way, would seem to be its very testi- 
mony. That way seems to lie the very port which the therapist 
wants to make. That way—though perhaps not so far on in the 
way—seems to lie the normality of life in man’s civilized estate 
which, to the therapist, is well-being. In the last resort, to set 
the soul achieving normality of life is to set it going along the 
same line which leads out upon the Hegelian philosophic voyage. 

But that is only, we must at once add, in so far as the Hegelian 
voyager is competent, in one department of his undertaking. For 
while his progress is intended to be, literally speaking, a logical 
progress (revealing the truth of things) there is something pe- 
culiar about the logic. If we might so express it, it is a logic 
not of theory only but of practice. It is the exercise of a reason 
which is both theoretical and practical reason.’ Its actual his- 
torical spring and point of origin is, as we believe due research 
would show, precisely the meeting-point of these two in Kant. 
We must look briefly into the historical point since much turns 
on it. 


We have spoken of this pilgrim’s progress of idealistic philos- 
ophy as an adventure of “finding the world to be spiritual.” 
Hegel presented his age with a logic of this enterprise, the most 
successful story of it amongst many rival accounts of the same 
general kind, which that age produced. At that time most 
thinkers of the front rank, for almost a generation past, had been 
ambitious to do the kind of thing which Hegel’s logic for a period 
persuaded many that it had successfully accomplished. 

The original hint towards the whole line of development had 
been detected by Fichte in Kant, in that undertaking of Kant’s 


1 Compare Wallace on “ Two Ages of Reason” in Prolegomena to Hegel's 
Logic. 
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which remained, in the view of his successors, his central effort, 
the deduction of the categories in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
In the deduction of the categories Kant had begun something 
whose ultimate effect, for his successors, was to enable them in 
ways of their own to demonstrate the essential spirituality of 
things. They would have been willing to allow that, in a simple 
crude sense, this was even a true description of Kant’s conscious 
aim; which was, as is well agreed upon, to show how the whole 
realm of fact with which knowledge has to do, is what it is only 
through certain constructive work done by the mind upon a given 
sense-material. What remained to be wrought out, as Kant’s 
successors conceived the situation, was the logic of that construc- 
tion. Kant had not wrought it out. He had not, as they put it, 
been able to show why the work of construction—the categorising 
process—should have proceeded in just those ways which Kant 
mentions and no others, why the categories should be just of that 
number and no more, and so on. Kant’s own view of the case 
had indeed been somewhat different. He had been very con- 
scious of these requirements. He even thought he had fulfilled 
them. He himself believed it to be intelligible why there should 
be just this system of categories and no others, and he thought he 
had shown it necessary. And while in truth he over-estimated 
his philosophical. prowess in this respect—as did also his suc- 
cessors theirs—he had yet actually planted the living principle of 
a new logic, and this is what interests us here; a new logic which 
Fichte and later Hegel actually worked out, the one into his Wis- 
senschaftslehre and the other into his Logik. All this logical 
work was the succession’s own doing. But the principle of it was 
Kant’s discovery. 

And the manner of its discovery already showed up that pecu- 
liar nature in it which makes possible the correlation of the Ideal- 
ism which came out of it with the psychology of today. The 
manner of its discovery would appear to have been somewhat 
thus. With the help of Aristotle and others, Kant had got to- 
gether the categories under which “all things in general” * are 
comprised ; which showed him the lines of construction of the ob- 


1A favourite Wolffian phrase. 
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jective field of knowledge; and the categories themselves fell, 
with him, into groups of two. But in process of handling them, 
on translating them into constructive form and so forth, he 
seemed further to find an impulsion resident in each pair, to 
combine and produce a third. And the magic of it, one gathers, 
was not without its thrill; at least, if one may judge by the kind 
of bewitched admiration with which the discoverer contemplates 
these processes and recounts them to himself and to his reader. 

Every pair of categories precipitated a third. “ Thus Totality,” 
as he observes, “is nothing but Plurality contemplated as Unity.” 
“Limitation,” he goes on, “is merely Reality combined with 
Negation.” And so with the two remaining pairs. “ Community 
is the Causality of a Substance . . . and Necessity is nothing but 
Existence which is given through Possibility itself.” * 

Plainly, there is something germinative here. Yet Kant will 
still have it that we are dealing in a kind of logic. The impulsion 
is still logical. If so it must be in some new way or sense. This 
Kant will allow. It is in fact what he wants to say. He will 
have it that this is a logic of the mind’s original categorising ac- 
tivity, as distinct from a logic of the mere concatenation of the 
dead products of that activity“ transcendental” is the word he 
wishes us to use. What eactly is happening to logic at the hands 
of this wizard? The answer is that into the fabric of its ancient 
story is beginning to be inwoven a portrayal of human destiny. 

We say there is a beginning of some such thing here. Let us 
note the simple manner of it, and we shall see that it is not any 
more than a beginning. On four different occasions two cate- 
gories are shown logically to precipitate a third. That is all. 
The phenomenon is barely recognized. There is no system of it. 
There is no suspicion of there being further secrets to discover ; 
of there being, let us say, any similar precipitation of triad two 
by triad one, or of triad three by triad two, or the like; nor is 
there much articulation of the process within a triad. Now Hegel 
simply strides into this field after others have been at the prob- 
lem, as one intending to master this mystery, get to the bottom of 
the whole occult process, find just what begins, what precipitates 

1§ 11, Critique of Pure Reason. 
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what, by what necessity it all goes forward and in what it all 
ends. Thus did the germinative principle, stumbled upon in 
Kant’s “ deduction,” blossom into that unique phenomenon in the 
history of philosophy, the post-Kantian dialectic, the Sichselbst- 
werden of the Absolute. 

The eventual result is the emergence of that changed concep- 
tion of logic in which the name begins to suggest something other 
than before, namely, something which points or drives forward 
towards the idealistic goal; the place where for Idealism ideality, 
genuine desirability, ultimate goodness lies. There were two 
features about it. (a) It had necessity and was in that way sin- 
cerely named logic. At the same time, it was in this sense more 
than a merely intellectual affair:—that (b) its historical point of 
origin was a virtual de-theoreticising of logic, a rapprochement 
between logic and life. And the movement from that point to 
the presupposition that life was logic, was a genuine development 
of it. 

(a) Post-Kantian Idealism was a logic. It purported to be 
the story of a universal and necessary process. If Kant, in com- 
mon with his successors, was engaged in finding the world to be 
spiritual or ideal, the radical difference between him and them 
was that while both found objectivity to be a system of structures 
within structures, he placed the spirituality less in the structures 
than in their maker. Kant did not fully see the interior life go- 
ing on within the structures themselves; although, as just said, 
he did at points; namely, within each separate one of the four 
triads into which the categories fell. He saw there how, myste- 
riously, two united to precipitate a third, saw it and was much 
entertained. “Thus Totality is nothing else but Plurality contem- 
plated as Unity,” etc. Hegel shows the process fully come to its 
own. He presents us with a panorama—or, in the Logic, with a 
skeleton picture—of all the multitudinous structures within struc- 
tures involved in the completely constituted whole of the world of 
experience. He shows each, not as anything dead but as a living 
category ; its life being manifested in this, that if posited with 


1 Kant inserted these artige Betrachtungen, as he calls them, only later. 
They do not appear in the first edition of the Critique. 
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sufficient seriousness it can be felt precipitating an other—not, as 
in Kant, always uniting with an other to precipitate a third but it- 
self precipitating an other opposite to itself, with which it must 
then be reconciled in a third. The category is of such nature 
that to enter into it and refuse to go on and posit the other, the 
opposite, or to refuse subsequently to go on and seek the recon- 
ciliation of the opposites in a third, is impossible without doing 
violence to the felt constitution of our minds. Moreover, the 
triads themselves are connected. This successful third subse- 
quently discloses the same germinative quality, producing an op- 
posite and seeking reconciliation with it; so that, for the intelli- 
gent mind there is no rest from the process of transition short of 
the ultimate construction of things as ideal or as the Absolute 
Idea. And we have to recognize as further evidence of the su- 
perior completeness of the Hegelian system, that as the mind once 
begun cannot refuse to go on, so it cannot choose but begin. For 
it cannot be serious with even the most elementary orientation 
toward the world which it can take, it cannot be consistent with 
even the barest assumption of Being, without finding that it is 
caught in the forward movement. Being will demand an other, 
it and the other will proceed to demand a synthesis of their oppo- 
sition in a third, and the third will recommence the process. 
What, literally speaking, are the various stages in this process, 
the several categories? The best answer would seem to be that 
each of them represents the summing-up of a possible mind’s 
total address to the universe—its general characterization of the 
whole of things. The various possible minds—or possible phases 
in the development of one mind, for either expression serves— 
are at different levels ; they are higher or lower on a scale. They 
reflect the universe with varying degrees of adequacy. But each 
is a characterization of things as a whole. Thus from the stand- 
point of one, the universe is Being. From that of another it is 
Naught. To one a little higher in the scale than either of these 
it is a realm of Becoming. The same with all the rubrics, World 
of Appearance, Mechanism, Chemism, Life, Knowledge, the Ab- 
solute Idea. They are formulae under which the whole-content 
of the universe is comprised. And Hegel will exhibit the ne- 
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cessity, at once of positing and of subsequently transcending all 
of them except the ultimate one, which is alone really adequate, 
self contained, out of need of modification further, and the goal 
of the pilgrimage. Such is the process into which the intelligent 
individual mind, once caught, must go forward, if it would remain 
true to its own nature; and it is a process in which, according to 
the theory, it is the mind’s very nature to be caught. 


But (b) from the moment Kant first discovered the ultimate 
act of synthesis, the constructive deed that knowledge really was, 
and suggested that there was a logic of this, logic became no 
longer formal, theoretical, but something which must be called 
theoretical and practical at once. 

To express it otherwise :—in its knowing Kant had seen the soul 
working. And it was working, Fichte and Hegel added, at its 
destiny. 

The origin of the post-Kantian dialectic is often associated, 
and rightly, with the story of the antinomies; those contradic- 
tions which brought home to Kant the phenomenal character of 
the world of space and time; contradictions from which we were 
to be delivered by recognizing the space and time world as phe- 
nomenal. The later dialectic is rightly regarded as having been 
aimed at the full working out of the whole gamut of such con- 
tradictions. But it is fatal to forget that this entire process, in- 
wardly viewed, is but a letting of the synthetic act play itself out. 
The key to our difficulties, says Kant, is that we should recognize 
the phenomenal character of the space and time world. But 
‘phenomenal’ means ‘transcendentally constructed.” And it 
was upon the act of construction that Fichte seized; it was the 
eternal doing of the synthetic act that was Schelling’s mystic rap- 
ture; and it was this same constructive function of the spirit that 
Hegel would articulate, would give to realise its ‘freedom,’ and 
would show as sane. And when Fichte calls upon a man to rise to 
the idea of his calling, to be a free man, if he would hope ever at 
all to be a philosopher, he is calling for the original synthetic act 
whereof the Wissenschaftslehre is the expression or the playing- 
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out. When, with him the Kantian call to recognize the phenome- 
nality of things gets to be apparently mixed up with a challenge 
to be logical, and that again with a challenge simply to be a moral 
being, Kant need not turn in his grave. He is not being belied 
by his intrepid disciple. This in-weaving of destiny into logic, 
this mixing up of logic with the self-positing of life, this psy- 
chologising of logic if we may use the phrase, was genuinely be- 
gun by Kant. It was his very contribution. That categorising 
of the given which he seized upon, was an operation; it was an 
operation upon sense-impressions in the last resort perfectly con- 
tinuous with that other practical operation upon sense-impulses 
through which man achieved, and through which it was ‘cate- 
gorically imperative’ that he should achieve, his destiny. Kant’s 
idealistic successors brought the two sides of the operation to- 
gether. Their story of the universe might be under-written ‘ The 
perfecting of the soul, the revelation of the world,’ the process 
being on both its sides a logical process. This was not only the 
essence of their endeavor but the explanation of their charm. 
Man is interested in his destiny. In the last resort, perhaps, in 
nothing else. He is interested in it, especially in the presence 
of what he calls “the hard logic of things”; the latter having a 
derivative interest as the platform on which his destiny is to be 
wrought out, as the sum of the obstacles to be negotiated, as that 
total of resistance which man’s practice has to get the better of. 
The peculiar seductiveness of the idealistic construction was that 
it seemed to reveal, in the very being-there of all which natural 
science discloses, the soul itself in activity; so that the existence 
of all, even the hardest and most ungenial elements of it, was but 
the singing by the spirit of man of the deeper basic notes of its 
own very song. As Hegel put it, under another metaphor, “ Man 
is himself at once the field of battle and both the combatants.” It 
was a new and fascinating thought that the spirit of man could 
travel via the logic of reality, and still be unwinding its own des- 
tiny all the way. And this destiny, we have now to see, judging 
by the whole character of the way by which it was to have been 
reached, was only the idealistic continuation of the process which 
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achieves the normal life of man’s civilized estate. The same line 
which runs from pre-civil to civil, when continued further, runs 
out into the ideal as here comtemplated. And the reason, as 
mentioned at the beginning of the article, is that to reach the 
ideal here means to complete and articulate, or to complete 
through articulation. 


For in one way or another it was the story of life—the life of 
man as mind or the life of the mind that is in man—which the 
idealistic dialectic essayed, to give, beginning far beneath the or- 
dinary normal life of our acquaintance, and ending far above and 
beyond it. Life was the theme, however little we may be able to 
recognize in the actual account-given, the thing of which it is sup- 
posed to be the story. 

But it was not Love, exactly, who in this case 


Took up the harp of Life 
And smote on all its cords with might, 


striking it into that most unwonted music, the idealistic construc- 
tion of experience. At least, in the case of Hegel’s Phenome- 
nology one would have to admit that it was at best but a drunken 
Love, and its strokes but heavy. Yet the same instrument was 
being struck by Hegel—to however different a tune—as Goethe 
had used or as the Romanticists had used or as later Carlyle was 
to use. It was the harp of life—normal human life. 
Nor have its cords (quite entirely) 


Passed in music out of sight, 


even in the Phenomenologie des Geistes. For the Phenome- 
nology is still a ‘Life’—yes in the simple biographical sense of 
the term, a ‘Life.’ For what we have there, as has been excel- 
lently pointed out, ¢.g., in one of the posthumous works of Royce,* 
is a kind of autobiography of the world-spirit ; or perhaps more 
accurately, a great fugue on the theme, ‘The Autobiography of 
the Weltgeist, the Nature of Things.’ 

1 Lectures on Modern Idealism, edited by J. Loewenberg, Yale Univer- 
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Just as in Goethe’s Meister or, in somewhat poorer fashion, in 
Novalis’s Heinrich von Ofterdingen or, again, in a far more con- 
centrated and brilliant way in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, we are 
given a story of man—a recital of “incidents in the development 
of a soul”—and yet are given it in such form and fashion that 
we can never quite say whether it is intended as the psychological 
history of an individual or a quasi-metaphysical account of the 
nature of reality ; so here we have a metaphysical account of the 
spirit of the universe (or of the spiritual universe) whereof 
nevertheless we can never be quite sure that it is not intended to 
be the psychological history of some possible person. There is 
a familiar estimate which we have been taught to make of Kant 
which would compel us to recognize in all of these things not any 
betrayal of him, but the sincerest unconscious tribute to the prin- 
ciple of his great work. If it was the work of Kant to show to 
man the world of nature as ‘bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh’ and as ‘no longer an alien clime but rather the very place 
of his soul,’ then we are warranted in saying that in all these 
works philosophical and literary, but especially in the Hegelian 
dialectical account of reality, that central word of the Kantian 
prophecy truly arises in power. For it is something very near to 
the heart of man which, as the principle of the dialectic, becomes 
the central principle of things. To repeat our thesis once more: 
the harp of life that was originally struck as man emerged into 
civilization itself is here only being struck again to further and to 
finer issues. The new tones are but the under- and the over- 
tones, the larger music, of which the normal mental life of man 
is the unadorned theme; that theme which it is the aim of the 
therapist to enable the individual to play again when, by reasorr of 
whatever kink or accident or tragedy, he has, once in a while, for- 
gotten the way of it. 


For the ‘Birth of Reason’ would appear really to have been 
on the above wise. The historical incident of man’s emergence 
into his rational and civilized estate would seem really to have 
been a process of the articulation of his spirituality ; a disentang- 
ling of the congealed mass of his mere Being; a segregation of 
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his various accumulated powers into distinctness which was at the 
same moment a birth of those powers themselves. 

It is in the very situation of man that he accumulate potenti- 
alities. This is the other side, the complementary truth, to Berg- 
son’s diffraction-story of evolution. The evolutionary process is, 
on one side, a process of accumulation. It is plainly, of course, a 
story of dispersion or diffraction. It is prima facie the latter. 
The general course of evolving life is prima facie like the flow of 
the blood from the heart or the rise of the sap up the tree. The 
stream goes along one main channel; this divides into branches ; 
then the branches divide and further and further ramify until 
what was the one main stream has at length split itself up into 
all the multitudinous forms of life that we see. But the meta- 
phor is not exact. As life is thus apparently dissipating itself, it 
is in another way accumulating. If the branching of the stream 
up a new channel represents the rise of a new species, there is 
still the story to tell of just what has happened at the fork. 
What is it that splits the stream—or bends it round? Metaphori- 
cally speaking it is an obstacle of some kind against which the 
stream had to impinge. But literally taken, the bending or fork- 
ing of the course of life means that it is not the law for any 
species, whatever one we may choose to consider, to be permitted 
to go on generation after generation reproducing itself after the 
plan that the life and activities of each generation should be the 
mere changeless copy of the life and activities of the last. In 
the ultimate restlessness of the universe, there has been always 
liable to rise in every species a generation which found itself 
tackling a different world, negotiating some difficulty other than 
the foregoing generations knew, and consequently having to 
change to some extent the tenor of its going, re-adapt itself, de- 
velop new attitudes and powers, or, alternatively, go under. But 
as these forkings of the stream of life proceed; as one after one, 
the changing species leaves them behind ; something is accumulat- 
ing. There is accumulating a sum of mere Being, of which the 
birth of reason is the articulating-out. 

For what, let us ask, literally speaking, becomes of the old 
adaptations and adjustments in any particular instance of a 
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change of environment, when the new circumstances have arrived 
and the old apparatus is no longer of service? What becomes of 
the water animal’s equipment when it takes to venturing on the 
land? Or of the land animal’s equipment when it slips back into 
the water? We may say that they gradually degenerate and de- 
cay. For so they do. But to say that and leave it there, is to 
miss the point of the process; at least if we intend to include 
among such adaptations our human passions and powers. For 
what becomes of these as man continues his slow ascent from the 
brutish estate to the savage and from the savage to the civilized is 
not that they decay but—that they go into the repertoire. They 
may decay, but first they lie there; and lie for countless genera- 
tions. And that is the significant fact for man. His primitive 
adaptations are in his repertoire; and it is because they are there 
that he can emerge at all into his rational and civilized estate. 
For while in all animals such an accumulation of adjustments 
doubtless exists, it is characteristic of the human animal that the 
mere mass of them are disentangled, distinct, articulated. Doubt- 
less animal reactions, like human, are drawn from all the ages. 
Doubtiess the puppy dog. as he sniffs along, nose to the dusty 
road, is, as has been picturesquely said, still sniffing for the pack 
that has long since disappeared ; and the baying of the hound is 
but his vain call for help to his old mates of the primeval forest. 
Their reactions too are drawn from the depths of pre-historic 
time. But the difference is that each reaction, seen from within, 
is probably only an undifferentiated moment; while man’s spe- 
cious present is internally discrete. Man’s moment spans the 
ages. He consciously is discrete, double, multiple. He is a con- 
scious one of many. And as such—only as such—he emerges into 
his estate as a rational, civilized being. 

Now just as the romantic literature which was contemporary 
with that of the idealistic philosophers virtually set itself the 
question: ‘Of how many am I the one?’—a question degenerat- 
ing only too easily, no doubt, into the wild question: ‘Into how 
many can I make myself ?’—so the philosophers, in endeavoring 
to delineate reality in a way which should exhibit the perfect 
logic of the life of the spirit at the same time, were setting them- 
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selves the problem: ‘Of what many am I the one?’ or rather: 
‘Given that I were all that I might be, given that I were free of 
these limitations of finitude, of what many would I be the one?’ 
So that, just as man has articulated himself into the normal men- 
tal life of his civilized estate, so the post-Kantian idealistic phi- 
losophy, with its characteristically heaven-storming temper, 
would show him articulated further into the fulness of absolute or 
perfect being. 

And this is why we say that the same line along which the in- 
dividual mind is taken by the therapist’s efforts to improve it, con- 
tinued further, runs out towards that Good which Idealism has 
conceived. But we have not closed our case. We have still to 
consider with more care the road along which the therapist does 
conduct the individual mind in search of its good, and to show its 
coincidence in direction with the common highway along which 
man has travelled, and with that along which Idealism has bidden 
him travel further. This task, together with a summing up of the 
whole, is reserved for the third and concluding article of the series. 

J. W. Scorr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND COHERENCE. 


N the following paper I shall try briefly to point out certain 
flaws both in the correspondence and in the coherence views 
of truth, and to suggest a theory by means of which some at least 
of these flaws may be avoided. I shall direct my criticisms 
mainly towards what I conceive to be the general nature of these 
views, and not necessarily towards these theories as expounded by 
specific writers, although it will now and then be necessary to con- 
sult writers such as Mr. Russell, Mr. Bradley, and Mr. Joachim. 
This is possibly a bad plan, but is one rendered almost necessary 
by the exigencies of space. I may therefore apologise at the out- 
set for any possible misrepresentation, or apparent misrepresenta- 
tion of any particular theory, which I may make. 

Correspondence and coherence, as theories of truth, both have 
their advantages. To the plain man and to the monistic philos- 
opher each gives a comfort of peculiar warmth. To the one it is 
the comfortable assurance that as a man grows older he gets into 
his head the ‘ hang ’ of the real world; that as he becomes possessed 
of more and more truths inside him, as it were, so is he increas- 
ingly master of the things outside him. Truth to the plain man 
is finished and complete and is a mirroring inside the mind of what 
really happens outside it. The plain man is possessed in the 
images of his own mental mirror of at least some of that shining 
perfect truth, and he is pleased therefore. 

The monistic philosopher’s joy, some would say, is of a nobler 
sort, akin, perhaps, to the joy of the mystic. To him nothing is 
perfect save the All; no truth is true unless it becomes Truth; and 
this Truth again is something which is thought, somehow, to tran- 
scend the truth which we usually think of as realised in knowledge, 
to become Being, a self-subsistent, self-consistent Experience. 
The joy of the monist, therefore, is, negatively, the joy of realising 
the imperfection and the vanity of this world, backed by a positive 
belief which is the religion of monism, that somehow, and in the 
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end, if we can but journey far enough into the Infinite, even this 
vanity and imperfection which from the human end seems, but is 
not, truth, is transformed into the Ideal Experience, and actually 
does become Truth. While the plain man likes to think of his 
mind as filled with knowledges done up neatly into packages, his 
more philosophic brother realises that there is but one Package, 
which is the Universe. 

Empiricism, Pluralism, Realism, Correspondence, are the kinds 
of philosophic theories which are often supposed to represent the 
plain man: and roughly it is so, if we take the plain man to be a 
man of practical affairs. On the other hand, Rationalism, Mon- 
ism, Idealism, Coherence, express just as roughly the sentiments 
of those among men who may, vaguely, be called religious, who 
feel that they are a part of a Universe which.is grander and bigger 
than themselves. Of course the division between the plain and 
the religious man is not a hard and fast one; the man of affairs, 
the man who gets things done, may be religious, and vice versa. 
Still, it does represent two rather different tendencies in human 
nature. 

It is these two tendencies, as made concrete in the theory of 
truth, that I wish to examine. Any via media, if one is possible, 
which realises the value of two opposing points of view is more 
likely to be true than either of these points of view. Perhaps we 
may be able to discover such a via media. Let us first take the 
correspondence, and afterwards the coherence, views of truth, and 
selecting a very few out of many possible points of interest, en- 
deavour first to criticise, then to construct. It will be necessary 
at the outset to restate in passing certain standard facts and criti- 
cisms of these theories well known to every student of philosophy. 

The correspondence theory is delightfully simple. The most 
naive way of stating it is to say that where my ideas ‘ correspond’ 
with objects in the real world, they are true. The disadvantage of 
this does not appear in the case of ‘true’ ideas, but in the case of 
‘false’ ones. An idea must be an idea of something, and if it is 
false, then the something must be false also, and we have false 
objects, which contradicts the statement that it is ideas that are 
true or false. Another way of stating correspondence is to say 
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that when my ideas and the relations between them correspond to 
objects and the relations between them, that my ideas as related 
are true. Thus my idea, or judgment (I intentionally use the 
terms rather loosely), that Brutus killed Caesar is true if my ideas 
of Brutus and Caesar are right and if my idea of their relation is 
also right. The obvious difficulty is the old one of representative 
perception—how can the relation of ideas in my mind ‘ correspond’ 
with the relation of things outside my mind in reality, and if they 
can and do, how do we know that it is so? The mind could not 
reach the corresponding things without ideas, which again would 
have to correspond, ad infinitum. The reply of course would be 
that ideas or the relations between ideas do not correspond with 
objects and their relations—they are ideas of objects and their 
relations. The difficulty is somewhat met by saying that a judg- 
ment, which is the relation, not of correspondence between ideas 
and objects, but of the relation of mind to several objects, one of 
which objects is a relation, is true when the relation which is one 
of the objects relates the other objects, and untrue when it does 
not so relate them. The test whether the relation does relate its 
objects or not is perception, which may be thought of as a unique 
relation of the mind to the external world. This, as a correspond- 
ence theory, is perhaps most satisfactory because it is not really a 
correspondence theory in the literal sense at all, but something 
different. But in avoiding any suspicion of ‘copying’ it merges 
into the opposite extreme, and it is hard to see just how it distin- 
guishes between, and relates, the mental and the non-mental facts. 
It is difficult to understand what it is that corresponds. If it is 
not ‘correspondence,’ what is it ? and if it is ‘correspondence’ then 
there enters the old flaw as to the nature of an idea corresponding 
to a reality. To this and to the following we shall return. 

The commonest criticism of the correspondence notion is that it 
involves external relations, both the relation of knowledge between 
mind and object, as can be seen above, and between terms in a 
judgment. The terms are simples, independent of their relations, 
the same before as after being related, and the relations are like 
links between carriages in a train. Monism cannot admit such an 
abstraction. The relation is at least an adjective of the term and 
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so qualifies it; terms without relations would be terms without 
quality, and relations must relate something. Further, if this is 
so, then the two expressions of an Idea, the two wholes, the two 
systems, one ‘ mental,’ one ‘ real,’ are, because different in ‘ mate- 
rial,’ incomparable with one another. The relations between enti- 
ties of different material could never correspond because the rela- 
tions depend on the material, and vice versa. 

But if the realistic or correspondence view has difficulties, the 
coherence theory has perhaps more. Mr. Joachim says: “ Truth 
in its essential nature is that systematic coherence which is the 
character of a significant whole. A ‘significant whole’ is an or- 
ganised individual experience, self fulfilling and self fulfilled. . . . 
It is this process of self fulfillment which is truth, and it is thts 
which the theory means by ‘systematic’ coherence. . . . The co- 
herence,—if we call it a ‘form,’—is a form which through and 
through interpenetrates its materials; and they,—if we call them 
‘materials,—are materials, which retain no inner privacy for 
themselves in independence of the form.” * The prime advantage 
of this theory is that it allows for knowledge as a system, and lays 
great stress on the unity of all knowledge. To a certain type of 
scientifically trained mind, to an empiricist accustomed toe apply 
everywhere the principle of parsimony, accustomed to measure and 
to isolate, a world of particular simples and truths may appeal. 
To others it seems essential to think of particulars always in a 
direct connection with a system and to conceive of knowledge as 
being something more than a mere sum of knowledges. 

On the other hand, can we accept cheerfully a doctrine of de- 
grees of truth, that no truth is quite true unless it is the Truth 
about the Universe? And even this is not true, for it is only truth 
about the universe, and not the Universe itself. Can we accept an 
ideal of knowledge which is not an ideal of knowledge at all,—for 
Truth is not even anything which could be called a complete system 
of judgments, or even a Complete Judgment,—but Experience, the 
Absolute Experience? How can our mere judgments have even 
a degree of truth in them, if Truth itself is something radically 
different from Judgment, is an experience, is being, is Reality? It 

1The Nature of Truth, p. 76. 
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may be that in some kinds of knowledge earlier truths are modified 
by later ones, and also that a judgment is not completely true unless 
it will completely cohere. But if, on the above showing, knowl- 
edge, as it reaches the ideal of perfection, suddenly lifts itself by 
the heels, as it were, and flies across the gap from its former self 
to infinite being, how are we, who follow knowledge painfully upon 
the plains, to be comforted? If the truth of our partially true 
knowledge is not to be tested by its coherence with knowledge, 
then the test of coherence is a sham. If we had perfect knowl- 
edge, it would not be true, because Truth to the monist is not a 
property of knowledge, but of Being, or, if you prefer it, true 
knowledge and being are one. As it happens the practical value 
which coherence has as a test of truth holds, because it is coherence 
not in a system of Absolute Experience, but in a logical system of 
judgments. And further, just as correspondence fails where it 
tends to set up an artificial dualism between the facts of the mental 
and the ‘external’ world, so coherence fails where it identifies 
them, and distinguishes inadequately between the contents of our 
minds and the contents of the world. Truth is not, as we should 
expect, a property of our ideas or judgments only, but a character 
of reality, measured by the test of individuality, which becomes 
enriched, which expands and deepens as we approach the Absolute. 

And again, in the finite sphere, just as in discussing appearance, 
Mr. Bradley seems to assume identity, that “a thing cannot be 
other than itself,” as a basic principle of logic, so all through the 
coherence notion of truth there seems to run the idea that a judg- 
ment cannot be true because it involves the ‘what’ as separated, 
or at least different from the ‘that,’ because thought-content is 
separated from being. Unless thought can by a miracle become 
being, unless the ‘ yellow’ in the proposition, ‘the orange is yel- 
low’ actually is the yellowness existing in the orange, the judg- 
ment does not seem completely true. Just as the ideal of knowl- 
edge involves a denial of knowledge altogether, and a leap into be- 
ing, so the ideal content or predicate of a judgment can never 
quite qualify the subject because it is not the subject.* Another 


1 For Joachim’s lamentations on this point see op. cit., p. 114. 
2 Joachim, op. cit., p. 171. 
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criticism levelled at the coherence notion is that without some 
other test of truth, such as correspondence, it leads us nowhere. 
Coherence must mean coherence in a system which is already fixed 
and known as true, but how are we to know according to coher- 
ence the truth of anything? We seem led to a system of com- 
plete relativity, an intellectual quicksand. We must, a little later, 
examine this and the corresponding notions. 

The absurdity of identifying truth with being is made even more 
clear if we consider error, which is but the other side of finite 
truth. Mr. Bradley, taking error to be “ content made loose from 
its own reality,” does discuss,’ first, why it cannot be accepted by 
reality; and secondly, how it still actually can belong to reality. 
It cannot be accepted by reality because it is self-contradictory, 
and reality cannot be so; and yet, on the other hand, it must have 
its place somewhere. That error cannot be attached to reality, we 
may heartily agree, both on grounds of monism (for reality is 
truth, and error loses its character) and on the independent ground 
that error must be a property of our judgments. This conclusion 
is so plain that its opposite is inconceivable. And so Mr. Bradley 
himself finds that error has a place in reality only in so far as it is 
regarded as truth. Error is just the negative side of truth, it is 
the cutting loose of the reality from the content, which is united 
to it in truth. But error, as an independent character, disappears. 
This would, we think, be such a fiasco for monism that it would 
be obliged to retrace its steps and to deny the attachment of error 
to the real world if it were not for the fact that there is a confusion 
between a psychological and a logical and metaphysical explanation 
of error. This psychological explanation of error is transferred 
illegitimately to the real world. Because there is always a sub- 
jective, psychological, sometimes even a physiological, reason for 
error, it is thought that there is reason, literally even truth, in 
error. The stubborn, positive, psychological fact of error has its 
causes, and, if its causes are made clear to one who holds an 
erroneous opinion, that opinion or conviction may disappear. By 
this hidden psychological fact, Mr. Bradley and his followers have, 
we believe, been influenced in holding the twofold absurdity, fol- 

1 Appearance and Reality, Chap. 16. 
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lowing the notion that error is attached to reality, that there is 
truth in error, and that in the end error disappears and becomes 
the same as truth. We suggest that if it were not for this con- 
fusion, the theory of error as belonging in any way to reality 
would be far less plausible. 

We have seen that the flaw of the correspondence theory con- 
sists in setting up an artificial dualism between ideas and the ex- 
ternal world, or, if that is in any way avoided, in failing to make 
apparent and definite the relation of thoughts to the external 
world. Now it is clear that there are two factors, mental and real, 
and the question is as to their relation. We reject the term ‘corre- 
spondence,’ as it at once tends to call up in the mind the conception 
of ideas corresponding to, or even as copying, the real world. 
This mischievous and very easily dispelled notion has been, and 
still is, we believe, responsible for much confusion surrounding 
the correspondence notion. It may possibly be only a question of 
a name, but the name stands for a definite attitude of mind. How, 
then, are we to explain the relation of ideas to objects? 

In the first place, it is of course, strictly speaking, erroneous to 
speak of the relation of ideas to objects. We ought rather to say, 
the relation of mind to its objects. For neither are ideas, any more 
than images, mere pictures hung round the walls of a closed cham- 
ber (although we must admit there is a sense in which images are 
pictures); they are rather, once again, vehicles of the mind in 
apprehending reality. An idea is prehensile, is dynamic in its 
character: it is the going out of the mind to grasp an object in 
reality. It is a seizing of something, but it is so indissolubly 
bound up with the something which it seizes that we tend,—it being 
always easier to think of things than activities,—to identify it with 
the thing thought of, and to forget its active aspect. And as the 
thing thought of is not the same as the material thing’ (e.g., my 
thought of the celebrated hundred dollars is different from the 
actual hundred dollars), we tend to think of two kinds of objects, 


one mental and the other material, one the hundred dollars as 

1I had not, when this article was written, read the American Essays in 
Critical Realism, which might have caused me to state certain doctrines in 
slightly different ways, though I am substantially in agreement with most of 
this excellent book. 
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thought of, the other as actual money. So correspondence as a 
theory arises in its crudest form. The above analysis, however, 
seems to be a mistaken one. Because an idea is at least in part 
psychical and because the psychical is so different from the mate- 
rial, we think of an idea, or an image (I am intentionally using 
terminology roughly), as a picture or reproduction made of psy- 
chical stuff. It is just the notion of it as being made of different 
stuff, and therefore as involving different relations, that causes the 
supporters of coherence to reject correspondence. 

But if we pursue the conception of an idea as prehensile, as 
grasping reality, we shall have to reject the thesis either that it is 
made of psychical stuff, or that it grasps an object made of psy- 
chical stuff. In the former case, to talk of an activity, even 
though a psychical one, as made of psychical stuff, is ridiculous. 
In the latter case it is not so obvious. For we say, with truth, that 
the idea of the hundred dollars is different from the hundred dol- 
lars just because it is mental; and it seems to be the mental which 
we grasp when we only imagine it. But here again we forget the 
dynamic, prehensile character of the idea. We think of the hun- 
dred dollars : the thought is mental, but the hundred dollars is not. 
There is a unique relation, the relation of knowledge, between a 
mind and an external object. It does not matter whether the hun- 
dred dollars exists or not, the idea of them means something, and 
that meaning is only to be found in the external world. It is the 
idea of the hundred dollars as existing in the real world. There 
is great truth, for example, in Professor Laird’s contention, in 
A Study in Realism, that when Smith remembers the Matterhorn 
it is literally the colours of the Matterhorn itself, and not images 
which are the objects of his thought. Similarly it is a real hundred 
dollars in my pocket that I think of, whether they are in my pocket 
or not. If ideas were ever of ideas ‘inside’ the mind only, then 
ideas could never know external objects. 

It is extremely difficult to get clear this relationship between 
mind, idea, and object, because an idea stands, as it were, with a 
foot on each side of the boundary between mind and its objects. 
In fact, the image of a boundary is misleading, because the idea 
seems somehow, in stretching out, to break down the boundary. 
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It is an ultimate, insoluble fact that our minds can know an object, 
whether by perception or imagination, or ideation. It is a fact 
most paradoxical in its nature. How things outside my mind can 
get inside my mind and yet remain outside is an old riddle, for 
which philosophers in the spare moments which are a philosopher’s 
life have offered the most desperate solutions. Perhaps we may 
get nearer to a solution if we realise that there is no solution, or 
perhaps that the riddle is just the riddle of the Universe, that 
reality, not to be bound by our rigid ways of thinking, may contain 
paradoxes which somehow are true. The fact remains that my 
idea of the hundred dollars is mental because it is activity of my 
mind, and more than mental because the hundred coloured dollars 
in space, of which my mind thinks, are ‘ outside’ my mind. 

As an idea become explicit is always a judgment, it may make 
the case clearer if we analyse judgment. What is the subject of 
a proposition? Those logicians who answer that it is reality (with 
or without a capital) seem to me to be affected by a confusion as 
to the nature of an idea. You may say it must be reality and can- 
not be an idea, for when I say ‘the earth goes round the sun,’ it 
is not my idea of the earth which goes round my idea of the sun. 
But then, on the other hand, it is equally absurd to say that the 
judgment means the real earth going round my idea of the sun. 
And the same holds with regard to the predicate. The same logi- 
cians who hold that the subject is always reality, hold that the 
predicate is an ideal content referred to reality, its subject. There 
are four cases that we might think of, and all seem equally absurd. 

1. The earth goes round my idea of the sun. (Criticism as 
above. ) 

2. My idea of the earth goes round my idea of the sun. (A 
symbol for mental dizziness, but not judgment.) 

3. The earth goes round the sun. (A fact probably, but not a 
judgment. ) 

4. My idea of the earth goes round the sun. (If an idea is in 
my mind, and mind is tethered to the body, and the body is tethered 
to the earth, and the earth goes round the sun, this might be true, 
but it is not judgment.) 
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These being the only possible cases, what are we to do? The 
flaw more or less obviously lies in the meaning of the term ‘ idea.’ 
Neither the subject nor the predicate of a proposition can be merely 
a fact or merely an idea. But that is just because we suppose an 
idea to be, not dynamic, a grasping of reality, but a psychical 
event, like a mental picture, and corresponding to reality. What, 
then, is the real subject and predicate of a proposition? We can 
answer the question in no other way than by thinking of an idea 
as the instrument of mind whereby it knows that which is not 
mind. The subject in the above example is not the real earth, nor 
a psychical event made of psychical stuff, but the real-earth-as- 
thought-of. And the predicate is similarly the real-sun-as-thought- 
of. Thought in judgment cannot be disentangled from that ex- 
istence of which it is the thought. It is only by artificially attempt- 
ing to disentangle the object from thought and regarding thought 
apart, as mere psychical existence like feeling, that we raise diffi- 
culties about judgment. Thoughts, ideas, are just different in 
nature from feelings because they do refer, do go out beyond them- 
selves, as mental, to reality beyond the knowing mind. 

Nor is the case altered if we take merely fictitious ideas. These 
are ideas of objects at least thought of as existing: the dragon is 
not something mental or merely psychical, if he is a dragon at all 
he is imagined to exist in a world of space and time, although of 
course the thought of him as existing is not his existence. Simi- 
larly in ‘the phcenix flew round the dragon’s head,’ it is neither a 
real phcenix nor my idea of a pheenix which flies round either the 
dragon’s head, or my idea of the dragon’s head, but the phoenix- 


thought-of-as-existing-and-particularly-as-flying, round the head- — 


of-the-dragon-thought-of-as-existing also. That there never was 
a pheenix nor a dragon makes no difference. Or if preferred, we 
can say, ‘ the-phcenix-flying-round-the-dragon’s-head is thought of 
as existing in the real world.’ 

It will be noted that this interpretation still retains much of the 
correspondence view. For it is the whole judgment which is re- 
ferred to, or is thought of as comprehending something in the 
‘real’ world. It is not merely the predicate or the content or the 
‘what’ which is referred to reality, to the ‘that.’ This is an 
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ie important difference, for, on the latter, monistic view, the predicate 

fe is, as we saw, always trying to be its subject,—an idea, a ‘ what’ 
1" abstracted from a reality, must somehow get back to its reality, or 
a its ‘ that,’ in a quite true judgment. “Truth is the object of think- 
. ing. . . . If thought were successful, it would have a predicate 
. .. agreeing entirely with the subject.’”* So we have this eternal 
contradiction, truth, the ideal of thought, is impossible until 
thought by an inconceivable miracle becomes other than thought, 
namely, reality identical with itself. 


. This difficulty, as well as the insoluble one as to how an idea 
= can qualify reality (how a thought, even of a quality-as-existing, , 
- can attach itself to existence), is avoided if we apply the concep- 


A. | tion of idea and judgment as prehensile, as dynamic. When this 
“ay is done we get a form of theory that may still be called corre- 
spondence, though it is probably better to recognize frankly that ’ 
the word is a bad one, involving the notion that an idea is set in | 
the mind entirely apart from, and involving no direct dynamic 
relations with, the ‘real world.’ We may call this restatement by 
a clumsy name if we please, namely, ‘truth as successful prehen- 
sion.’ The theory has the advantage that it overcomes an artificial 
dualism. A judgment is true, not when the predicate becomes the 
subject, and not when it ‘corresponds’ (in any crude sense) with 
reality, but when as a whole it prehends what it sets out to prehend, 
namely, reality. And one important test at least of successful 
prehension is perception, or some inference based upon perception. 


Re. (Coherence is also on occasions possible and valuable as a test, but 
we shall speak of this later.) 
aah i This view must accept at least some kind of theory of external 4 
= relations, to which also we shall revert. But it may be noted that 
. | ) the criticism that a mental whole cannot correspond to a real whole 
— ; because the materials and therefore the relations are different does 


li@ not hold here, because the object of thought is not mental but real. 
| The unity of the judgment is not mental and its counterpart ‘ real ’; 
— they are both the same unity, of that to which the judgment refers. 
In a true judgment, the-unity-thought-of-as-existing exists in the 

. external world. In a false judgment it does not. But that is 

1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 16s. 
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simply a fact, and the judgment is still a unity-of-real-things-as- 
thought-of, and not of mental facts. That is to say, the ideas refer 
to real things, and the relation to a real relation, only the wrong 
real relation-as-thought-of is applied to the wrong real-things-as- 
thought-of. A judgment is composed of ideas-of-objects-thought- 
of-as-existing and a relation between the also thought-of-as-exist- 
ing (1 hyphenate to show the continuity over the supposed line 
between idea and existence). It must (if it is not rubbish) have 
a meaning both in its parts and as a whole, and that meaning, in 
its very existence, isa reference (note, we do not say ‘ is referred ’) 
to reality. If the reality to which it is referred as a whole exists 
as a whole, then it is true, and if not, it is false. The earth going- 
round-the-sun does as a whole exist, therefore the judgment which 
is a dynamic prehension of it as an existing whole, is true. Error 
arises through the reshuffling of realities-as-thought-of and of real- 
relations-as-thought-of into unities which do not exist in the ex- 
ternal world, a reshuffling which is not possible in perception, 
where we apprehend wholes or parts instantaneously.’ This is a 
very ordinary and prosaic and common sense view, which does, 
however, avoid, we think, some at least of the more obvious, the 
more usual difficulties of correspondence. 

This view of the true judgment, as a whole, prehending some 
reality, may at first sight seem less tenable than the view that the 
subject is reality and the predicate an ideal qualification of reality, 
a view that has certain advantages in that it brings out the dis- 
tinctive character of subject and predicate. It may seem that, in 
regarding the judgment as composed of ideas linked by a relation, 
we are obscuring the real nature of judgment, which is not, it will 
be said, a prehension of reality, but the qualification of a subject 
by a predicate, an abstracting and an emphasising of one or more 
aspects of a complex and more or less undifferentiated subject, a 
making explicit certain aspects. It may be thought that judgment 
is less of a ‘ prehension’ of reality than a predication of something 
about reality. We agree up to a certain point. The subject does 
certainly seem to partake more of the nature of reality itself, and 


the predicate certainly does seem to partaké more of the nature of . 


1 See Russell on this in The Nature of Truth. 
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an ideal qualification.’ It is, we admit, normal to take the subject 
in extension and the predicate in intension. And to say a judg- 
ment consists of ideas-of-objects-thought-of-as-existing, connected 
by a relation, also thought-of-as-existing, may perhaps be mislead- 
ing, particularly in certain types of judgment, e.g., the judgment 
of perception. We have been using the term ‘idea’ in the generic 
and perhaps forced sense of any relationship between mind and 
reality. In the judgment of perception ‘this is green’ the subject 
is truly not an idea (even as-thought-of!) in the usual sense, but 
a percept, or, if preferred, an object as perceived. The predicate 
is, on the other hand, as usual, an ideal qualification, although it in 
its turn is an idea thought of as existing. All we mean when we 
say that both subject and predicate are ideas of reality as thought 
of, is that the subject is, once more, not reality itself, but reality 
as known, whether by percept, image, or idea (in the usual sense). 

In order to avoid here an elaborate analysis of different types of 
judgment or a series of baffling parentheses, we have, perhaps in- 
defensibly, used the term idea in the sense in which it may be used 
when, ¢.g., it is said that I have an idea of the object which I am 
perceiving. In passing, we may remark, that, while in the subject 
the stress is always on reality as thought of (and this is perhaps 
the reason why some do regard the subject as reality), yet the 
stress is strongest in the judgment of perception, becomes less so 
in the universal judgment of science, and least of all in judgments 
about abstract ideas or universals. In the judgment of perception 
‘this is green,’ the subject is something perceived which is pointed 
to, and its name (¢.g., grass), if it is given one, is simply a label. 
Perception is one of the most direct experiences which we can have 
of the external world, so that in the judgment of perception the 
subject verily seems to be (but is not quite) external reality itself. 
In the judgment of memory, ¢.g., ‘the grass yesterday was green,’ 
it is easier to distinguish between the image grass and the real 
grass than it was to distinguish between the percept grass and the 
grass itself.* In the universal judgment ‘ grass is green,’ although 


1 Why we cannot accept this literally as it stands has already been shown. 

2 It is dangerous, as we said, if the distinction leads to the dualistic notion 
that images are made of psychical stuff, instead of being regarded as having 
their meaning in reality. 
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the subject “ grass” is still tinged with imagery, and still taken in 
extension, yet the distance from the actual grass is still more ap- 
parent. In propositions, e.g., about abstracts like virtue, the sub- 
ject is as ideal as it ever is. But still, as we insisted, the reference 
in all cases must be to the real as existing. 

Although the predicate is, on the other hand, mainly to be re- 
garded as ideal, it is not merely physical, it is of a predicate 
thought of as existing in the real. Though the ideal, universal 
aspect is more prominent than in the subject, yet it must not be 
regarded as unattached to the real either before or after it becomes 
a part of the judgment. The aspect of reality is, once again, the 
most predominant in the judgment of perception, where, e.g., the 
green of the grass in ‘this grass is green’ is perceived as directly 
as the grass itself. The green is in the grass, we say. We only 
call it ideal with any truth because the predicate is an abstraction, 
an ideal stressing of an aspect of the complex reality grass. The 
judgment of perception is indeed just the maturity of a perception 
itself, perception having its basis in raw undifferentiated sensation. 
While it is the qualification of a subject by something ideally re- 
garded, it is a qualification which makes the concrete, real nature 
of the subject more explicit. As we ascend to the universal and 
abstract judgments again, the predicate becomes more and more 
ideal, though never losing its hold on reality. So, the subject and 
the predicate and the relation are all both at once real and ideal 
in their character. 

Although we have spoken of the subject as being related, we 
mean by the term ‘ relation’ nothing rigid or narrow. The relation 
in a proposition is not always so easy to pick out as, e.g., the rela- 
tion of love between A and B. It must not in any sense be re- 
garded as a mechanical link. We have emphasised the term ‘ re- 
lation’ only to avoid the difficulty of false objectives. 

We have laid so much stress on perception as a test of truth 
because in perception, perhaps more often than in any other ex- 
perience, we are in the directest contact with a fixed uniform 
reality, which thrusts itself upon us, as it were, and which it is 
difficult to mistake. And, in the end, most of our inferences have 
their ground in perceptive experience. It is in retreating from 
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direct perception to images and ideas that the risk of error be- 
comes very great. But although perception is one of the most 
certain tests (in, e.g., judgments of perception and science), yet 
hallucination and illusion are possible, and there is no single and 
infallible test of truth even in this sphere. Truth is successful 
prehension of reality, but there is no single, certain means of tell- 
ing when a judgment does prehend reality. And it is not neces- 
sarily our business in a theory of truth to find those means. Be- 
ing colour blind, I may mistake red for gray, and so on. Still, 
perception is a fairly certain guide in many spheres of life, and if 
we compare the testimony of different senses, and further the testi- 
mony of the senses of other persons at the same and at other times, 
the certainty becomes very great. Unless we suppose that we are 
subject to universal delusion, we must accept perceptions as one 
test of truth. Even illusions of perception are themselves refut- 
able by perception, and we are able usually to explain just why 
they are illusions. We may thus have to compare our different 
perceptions and to make inferences from them, but still perception 
itself is the main root of much of our true knowledge of a reality 
which is external to us. 

Of course the test of perception has its limits. It has no place, 
e.g., in the sphere of moral truths, and but little in the higher 
spheres of metaphysics. But just as perception is in certain 
spheres a sure test because it is a form of direct experience of 
external reality, so in these spheres the test must be experience of 
some sort, or better, experiences, of some direct kind, related to 
one another. Of these direct experiences of a higher sort than 
perception (¢.g., the direct insight into reality of the poet and of 
the man of religion) we have no space here to speak. Suffice it 
to say that, just as we might liken the coherence view to a mire of 
relativity where there is no foothold for truth, so may we compare 
truth to a tree whose firm roots are direct perceptions and these 
direct experiences penetrating deep to the heart of reality. And 
while one or two roots might seem at times to be sufficient to 
shackle and sustain the tree of our true knowledge, yet its safety 
lies in many roots acting together for the sustenance and strength 
of the whole. 
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But our theory, or correspondence in any form at all, is of 
course based upon an assumption as yet uncriticised, the assump- 
tion that, though a single test may not be infallible, yet an isolated 
truth can be quite true, taken apart from the rest of knowledge. 
It seems to involve inevitably a form of what monists regard as 
the fallacy of external relations,—it involves the view that we can 
have bits of knowledge, fragments of complete truth, which, pieced 
together, give ‘larger’ truths. If so, what becomes of knowledge 
as a true system which is more than an aggregate of knowledges,— 
how can we explain the unity of all Truth which causes the mature 
mathematician rather than the schoolboy to see reflected in some 
simple fact about a triangle, the whole system of geometry? We 
must examine this apparently dangerous view which correspond- 
ence seems to involve. We must inquire whether, on the one 
hand, if the coherence view that knowledge is one and nothing is 
true but the Whole Truth leads to shipwreck because the Whole 
Truth is conceived as being and not as knowledge, the correspond- 
ence view on the other hand does not lead to an equally disastrous 
end. 

Is it possible, then, for a ‘ piece’ of knowledge to be quite true, 
or does the term ‘ piece’ invalidate the unity of knowledge? Are 
there truths, or is there only Truth, or are there both? Does the 
Truth about the whole make what we call provisionally the truths 
about the parts different from what they are? And further, is 
true knowledge more than the sum of its parts? Professor Laird 
says “the world need not be a mere collection just because it can 
be parcelled out into sorts, and it need not be strung along in a 
chain simply because true beliefs are linked together chain wise. 
The world would have room for this chain of beliefs even if it were 
a seamless unity.” If this is true of the world, is it true of 
knowledge itself? Would knowledge have room for a chain of 
beliefs (or judgments) if we suppose knowledge to be a seamless 
unity ? 

It is necessary to recognise that our knowledge proceeds step by 
step, link by link, that we master one thing at a time, expressing 
our ‘ pieces’ of knowledge in propositional form. Thus the truths 

1 Laird, A Study in Realism, p. 92. 
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about an orange or a triangle are expressed, more or less labo- 
riously, one after the other. At first sight scientific progression 
seems a mere aggregation of propositions. But surely the fact 
that there is an aggregation does not invalidate knowledge as a 
whole. 

The aim of judgments and propositions is surely just to carry 
us beyond themselves, to help us to understand unities by helping 
us to mark out definite characteristics about these unities. To 
take the simple case of perception of a geometrical pattern, I may 
make a very large, possibly an infinite, number of judgments about 
it, and certain of these, é.c., those dealing with certain fundamental 
characteristics of the pattern, will aid in the understanding of the 
whole. But no sum of judgments will ever make up for my direct 
perceptional experience of the pattern as a unity. And in the case 
of a higher unity, e.g., the esthetic unity of a symphony, the sub- 
stitution of a logical account of it for the experience of hearing 
would be still more absurd. Logical analysis can and does help 
immeasurably in teaching us how to listen and what to listen for, 
because it can, in its propositional fashion, make us aware of salient 
features and interesting complications which otherwise we might 
miss. So in the wider sphere of scientific and philosophic knowl- 
edge, logical propositions simply exist for the elucidation of an 
experience which is richer than thought. Logical thoughts are but 
the chief portals of full knowledge, we must go beyond these to 
possess knowledge at all. 

The truth about logical judgments and propositions is, if it is 
truth at all, the truth of abstractions, of things regarded as distinct 
from their setting. From that point of view the use of logical 
propositions involves a notion that in some sense external relations 
are valid. Can these abstracted propositions and judgments be 
quite true? If they are not, then we are lost once again in the 
shifting sands of relativity, where we have no solid reason which 
is quite true for believing anything rather than anything else. To 
change the metaphor, we cannot climb into heaven by means of the 
propositional ladder, and then discover when we are up that all the 
rungs were broken before we started. No, we must suppose, at 
least, that propositions can be true, or at least that they are not all 
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@ priori false. Propositions are anvhow one of the necessary 
ways to Truth, even if they are not Truti: itself. And if we admit 
that logic has this limited if essential sphere, we shall not be in- 
clined to deny to it truth of its own kind. It is because Monism 
has striven to make logic all-powerful and infinite, and has failed, 
that it has come to reject finite truth. 

The truths of propositions are truths about things. These 
truths cannot and must not be expected to transport one into the 
inner nature or being of things as they exist, as they are, from the 
inside, as it were. Propositional knowledge is knowledge from 
the outside, as no doubt all knowledge of any kind is, even the most 
intimate self-knowledge, implying as it does the relation of subject 
and object. Propositional truth about a thing is certainly different 
from the being of the thing, just because it is about it, and in this 
sense, a very limited one, and perhaps with doubtful epigrammatic 
truth, all logical propositions must be about things as they are not. 
It is the mistake of supposing that logical propositions try to give 
us things in their nature and being, that they try to pass over from 
idea to existence, and cannot, that causes such distress and contra- 
diction in the coherence view. For the truth about anything, ac- 
cording to this, can never be the truth unless it is the thing itself,, 
but as logic is essentially abstraction this unnatural wedding cam 
never be accomplished. If it were realised that logical knowledge- 
is and must always be abstract, and that this is its limitation, its. 
sphere, and that the term truth is properly (though not exclusively,. 
of course) applied to thought, to logical propositions, and never: 
ought to be applied to reality which is fact and existence, then even, 
a monist ought to be able to admit that logical propositions may be 
quite true, or at least that they are not all necessarily false. 

It is the same confusion between truth and reality, between prop- 
ositions about being and being itself, which causes the protagonists 
of the coherence view to assert that, as reality is one and an 
organic unity, all relations are internal, and therefore from the. 
finite end we can have no true knowledge of reality. From the: 
inner side of its being reality may be a unity with internal relations, 
each part infinitely ramifying into the whole. Although it always. 
seems necessary to suppose that the parts are somehow real, and 
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as parts, must in a sense be external to one another. Still, sup- 
posing internal relations to exist, it is as regarded from the inside 
that they are internal. The full reality of a pea as it exists may 
possibly be the reality of the universe. Still, the pea, to us, stand- 
ing in the relation of knowledge to it from the outside, is external 
to us, to other peas, and so on. To take another simple example, 
we might say that while in an orange its sweetness, softness and 
yellowness are internally and organically related as regards their 
being or existence, yet they are externally related in so far as we 
know them in the sense of making abstract propositions about 
them.* It is then the nature of logic to be abstract, to give us 
external views of things, truths rather than Truth, and if it is so, 
why condemn logic because it cannot do what it never professed 
to do, namely, transport us to reality? It is only if we try to force 
it to do so that we shall find ourselves calling it bad names. It is 
only when we say of the sweet, soft, yellow orange, that it is equal 
to sweet, plus soft, plus yellow, etc., that we go astray. Logical 
pluralism need not involve metaphysical pluralism. 

There is yet another aspect of coherence which we have not yet 
considered, and which also involves the notion that isolated truths 
cannot be quite true, namely, that truth is meaning. It is the old 
difficulty from a slightly different angle. If the truth of a proposi- 
tion is its meaning, then it follows that as complete meaning is 
universal meaning, or better, the meaning of the Universe (on the 
monist supposition ), no proposition can be judged by itself, in iso- 
lation, to be true. What seems to be a simple fact, such as that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, has a 
meaning which penetrates into the whole science of geometry. 
This meaning is its truth, and that is why truth cannot be distin- 
guished by correspondence. That meaning and truth are so re- 
garded as synonymous can be verified, for example, almost any- 
where in Mr. Joachim’s chapter on Degrees of Truth. 

It is not for us to deny the ‘ appercipient character ’ of, ¢.g., the 
mind of the geometrician, but it is very questionable indeed whether 


1 The important fact as to how we are able by a kind of imaginative, or 
some might prefer to say, intellectual or synthetic sympathy, to transcend 
propositions, to understand anything as it is from the ‘inside’ as a whole, is 


an interesting but separate problem. 
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later knowledge in any way alters or makes more true earlier 
knowledge. 3°=9 certainly does mean more to the arithmetician 
than to the schoolboy, but is it not an illegitimate stretching of 
terms to say it is truer? Deny as we will that we are ‘ concerned 
with the concrete thinking of the individual mind qua ‘this’ or 
‘that,’* it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that by identi- 
fying meaning with truth we are making truth subjective and psy- 
chological. If truth is equated with meaning, then it is scarcely at 
all true to me as a schoolboy that 3?==9, while to me as an 
arithmetician it is very true. Relativity and its quicksands heave 
once more into view. Again, there seems in the word ‘meaning’ 
to be once more the confusion between things in their being in all 
their ‘internal’ relations, and things as thought of. In its being 
the triangle has in it the possibilities of all geometry, but in its 
being it neither is nor is not trne: as thought of, it first has its 
angles equal to two right angles, then has two of its sides together 
greater than the third, and so on. And these statements are true. 
Thought isolates, separates, and distinguishes the internal unities 
of reality. And as we ought to think of truth as a property of 
thought rather than of reality, perhaps it follows that meaning in 
the sense of being is not the same as truth. Truth as meaning, 
then, has these two aspects, either it is my meaning, which leads to 
the subjectivism of truth, or else it refers to being in its infinite 
ramifications, and here truth does not properly apply. 

There arises now the question as to whether meaning and truth 
have any fundamental connection at all. There must be an ele- 
mentary relation between them, of course, because judgments are 
as a rule made in propositional, é.c., verbal form, and as such, must 
have meaning if they are to be significant at all. But it does not 
seem to follow that because a proposition must be expressed in 
words which have meaning, therefore we who make the proposi- 
tion must understand it in order that it shall be true. A parrot 
may utter words of truth and wisdom, although it is the most 
foolish of parrots. To take a more extreme case, a child might 
utter, by a sheer chance, words which to its adult hearers seemed 
to be nonsense, and yet which might be found, long afterwards, for 


1 Joachim, The Nature of Truth, p. 93. 
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example, to embody important truth. Of course, realised and 
recognised as a truth, it would have meaning to some one, but its 
truth does not depend upon its realisation or recognition by a mind. 
The only connection that a logical proposition need have with a 
mind is that it is in words, and words are as a rule, but need not be, 
the symbols of thought. To discover truth requires, of course,a 
mind, but the test, e.g.,some kind of correspondence such as we de- 
scribed which a mind may use, is a test which worked so long as a 
relevant proposition had been made, long before that mind came 
on the scene to make the test. ‘The earth goes round the sun’ 
was true long before Copernicus, if as a proposition in word sym- 
bols it was ever made. If the proposition had never been made, 
then it was a fact. If we take the words as simply nonsense 
sounds uttered by mere chance when the development of any lan- 
guage was so slight that they would have meaning to no one, then 
they would not, strictly speaking, be words, in the sense of being 
symbolic, at all, and the stringing together of them would not be a 
proposition. Words, and propositions of which they are com- 
posed, must be symbolic, symbolic of the knowing relation between 
mind and reality. So when, as above, we emphasise the phrase 
‘so long as a proposition had been made,’ we are simply insisting 
that a minimum of meaning, of symbolism, of mind-relation, should 
exist in the symbolic words of the proposition. This minimum of 
the mind-relation is necessary in order that truth should be truth, 
and not simply fact. Mr. Joachim concludes that because “we 
could not even suppose ourselves to understand an isolated uni- 
versal judgment of science, ¢.g., in Thermodynamics . . . even 
apart from the technicality of the terms,” neither could it “in that 
isolation be ‘absolutely true.’” We maintain that, quite apart 
from our understanding of it, the proposition, as composed of 
words, (which whether we understand them or not) are symbols 
of living thoughts which go out to prehend reality, might be quite 
true because the thoughts as a whole did prehend their reality as a 
whole. Of course, words as symbolic, as expressing thoughts 
going out to grasp reality, somewhere involve a mind; in every 
other sense a truth such as the above (¢.g., in thermodynamics ) 
is independent of the understanding of anyone’s mind, and cannot 
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vary with its comprehension. I have here used the term ‘ proposi- 
tion’ rather than ‘ judgment,’ as the latter does seem to involve 
psychological elements such as belief and comprehension. Whilst 
proposition, on the other hand (though not, being in words, entirely 
divorced from meaning and mind), has that impersonal flavour 
which it is desirable to emphasise in speaking of truth. One’s 
judgments do alter their subjective character with the increase of 
knowledge, whilst propositions remain forever entirely true or 
false. Propositions are true when they simply symbolise mind- 
prehended facts. Their meaning is just the meaning of the facts 
in the sheer literal sense. We know grass, and we know green, 
and we know the attributive relation, and because we have an ele- 
mentary power of synthesis ‘grass is green’ has meaning in that 
sense. As an isolated proposition (and not so much as a judg- 
ment), it is absolutely and independently true, because the ideas as 
a whole grasp the greenness of grass in reality as a whole. Its 
meaning, however, is not its truth, for ‘grass is white’ has equal 
meaning (in this ordinary sense), but is not true.? 

But, although the formal theory of truth as coherence, based on 
monism, may have in many points to be rejected, as likewise a 
theory of correspondence which lays too much stress on the an- 
tithesis between mental and non-mental, yet both contain valuable 
elements of truth. Both correspondence and coherence, in a non- 
academic sense, are every day being successfully applied as tests 
in all spheres of thought. We say, ‘in a non-academic sense,’ lest 
the monists should think us guilty of a futile attempt to harness 
monism with the frank realism and dualism of the scientist and 
the man in the street. 

Coherence might be described as an intellectual and mental, 
correspondence as a practical, test of truth. An hypothesis in sci- 
ence has a fair chance of being true if it fits into or coheres with 
the main body of knowledge. That one judgment is coherent or 
consistent with another is a most ordinary reason for supposing it 
to be true. But once more we must note that it is coherence with 


1 Cf. Joachim, op. cit., p. 36. 
2 We may note here that it is because propositions are thus independent, 
impersonal, symbolic, that the term ‘ correspondence’ is often much more con- 


venient to use than the clumsy word prehension. 
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the main body of knowledge which is already supposed to be true. 
There must be some other test or we are faced with relativity. 
And that test, the most positive, definite, and fixing test of all, is 
the test of perception, or some other form of direct experience. 
An hypothesis which seems true because coherent is confirmed over 
and over again by positive experiment, and no scientific hypothesis 
is so likely to be true as that which has been carefully tested by 
both methods, which are complementary. If we had, per impos- 
sibile, absolute knowledge, then possibly coherence by itself would 
be an absolute test, if we suppose the universe to be a uniform 
orderly system. It is not so certain perhaps, in the light of the 
scientific theory of Relativity, whether if we had perfect experi- 
mental instruments, perception itself would be an absolute test, as 
however perfect, these instruments might, like the foot rule (though 
unlike the clock), vary relatively. Probably it is safer to avoid 
dogmatic assertions about these impossible conditions, and to say 
simply that in practice they are complementary. We have, being 
limited, no absolute criterion of truth, and what we now conceive 
as complete certainties may be modified in the light of wider and 
later knowledge because they are partially false abstractions. I 
suppose Einstein’s theory would be an example of the later knowl- 
edge. But it is very important to observe that because we have 
no means of being completely certain about particular truths which 
may be modified by later ones, it does not follow that all particular 
truths are per se partially false. 

In conclusion, we might roughly estimate that in an ordinary 
categorical judgment of fact, perception would probably be the 
primary test, coherence the secondary, while the reverse would be 
probably true of the scientific hypothetical. In cases where direct 
evidence is lacking, such as the possibility of personal immortality, 
consistency and coherence may be the only test ; whilst on the other 
hand, judgments about the behaviour, ¢.g., of a new substance in 
chemistry might be empirically verifiable, whilst its place in the 
system of nature remained obscure. 

But both coherence and correspondence, if we use the words in 
a carefully defined sense, must be fundamental characteristics of 


the judgments or propositions we call true. 
EpInsurcH. Louis ARNAuD REID. 
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KANT’S ANALOGIES OF EXPERIENCE. 


ANT’S Analogies of Experience are, we may remember, the 
explicit statements of the general principles of substan- 
tiality, causality, and reciprocity. Their general location in the 
Critique of Pure Reason may be briefly indicated as follows: 
After the Introduction comes the Aésthetic, with its doctrines of 
space and time, then the ‘deduction’ of the categories from the 
table of judgments, the doctrine of the schematism, and then the 
Analytic of Principles. This includes the famous discussion of 
the ‘highest principles’ of all analytic and synthetic judgments, 
and, secondly, the table and formal discussion of the principles. 
After this latter, we find the section on the “ Growmid of Distinc- 
tion of all Subjects into Phenomena and Noumena,” and the Ap- 
pendix, “On the Amphiboly of Reflective Concepts.” The prin- 
ciple of the Axioms of Intuition establishes the applicability of the 
concept of extensive magnitude to all phenomena, and the principle 
of the Anticipations of Perception establishes the applicability of 
the concept of intensive magnitude to the “real in phenomena.” 
Then come the Analogies of Experience, followed by the Postu- 
lates of Empirical Thought in General, which deal with possibility, 
reality, and necessity. The historical and systematic importance 
of the Analogies is too obvious to require discussion. 


I. 


The Analogies are preceded by a general principle, which is 
given in A’ as follows: “ All phenomena, as far as their existence 
is concerned, are subject a priori to rules, determining their mutual 
relation in one and the same time”; while their principle is given 
in B: “ Experience is possible only through the representation of 
a necessary connection of perceptions.”* There is no great differ- 


1 A = edition of 1781; B = edition of 1787. All translations of the Critique 
are taken from Miiller. 
2 Miller, p. 144 and p. 772. 
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ence between these two formule, save that the first brings out the 
nerve of Kant’s argument more clearly,—“ determining their mu- 
tual relation in one and the same time,”—while the second empha- 
sises Kant’s historic opposition to Hume in the phrase “ necessary 
connection.” 

In B Kant inserts after the principle as given above a ‘ proof,’ 
which may be considered first. Perceptions themselves are only 
related contingently; there is no necessity in their connection. 
“ Experience, on the contrary, is a knowledge of objects by per- 
ceptions, in which therefore the relation in the existence of the 
manifold is to be represented, not as it is put together in time, but 
as it is in time objectively (nicht wie es in der Zeit susammenge- 
stellt wird, sondern wie es objectiv in der Zeit ist).”* Now time 
itself cannot be perceived ; consequently, “ the determination of the 
existence of objects in time can take place only by their connection 
in time in general, that is, through concepts connecting them a 
priors. “ Thus experience is only possible by an idea of necessary 
connection.” Q.E.D. Kant’s subsequent remarks, contained in 
both A and B, add little. One statement may be cited, however, 
for the sake of clarity. “ The general principle of the three analo- 
gies depends on the necessary unity of apperception with reference 
to every possible empirical consciousness (perception) at every 
time, and, consequently, as that unity forms an a priori ground, 
on the synthetical unity of all phenomena, according to their re- 
lation in time.” * 

Thus for Kant we reach the objective world only through the 
intermediation of the three principles which he calls the Analogies 
of Experience. This doctrine need not be taken in a ‘ psycho- 
logistic’ sense as implying that at one temporal stage of conscious- 
ness we live in a world of purely subjective sensations, and only 
come to apprehend an objective world at a later period. Thus the 
statement of Prichard, that Kant’s argument really assumes the 
existence of a process “by which, starting with the successive 
apprehension of elements of the manifold in isolation, we come to 


1 Miller, p. 772. 
2 Miller, p. 144. 
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apprehend them as temporally related,”* implies, like certain 
other of Prichard’s remarks, the ‘ psychologistic’ reading of Kant. 
While, no doubt, there are many phrases in Kant which imply such 
an interpretation, yet the fact must not be ignored that such writers 
as Edward Caird* and Hermann Cohen have plausibly argued 
that the ‘real’ Kant is Kant the logical analyst rather than Kant 
the psychologist. From the standpoint of logical analysis, Kant’s 
doctrine does not concern any sort of temporal process, but asserts 
merely that our knowledge of objectivity implies or presupposes 
knowledge of the truth that the objective world is a world of 
“necessary connections.’ 

Prichard affirms that the only way in which we can prove the 
principle of causality is by means of the ‘dogmatic method’ which 
Kant rejected. To attain insight into causality “we have only to 
reflect upon what we really mean by a ‘ physical event.’ The vindi- 
cation can also be expressed in the form that the very thought of 
a physical event presupposes the thought of it as an element in a 
necessary process of change—provided, however, that no distinc- 
tion is implied between the nature of a thing and what we think its 
nature to be.”* Now, the main thesis of the present paper is that 
Kant, in his ‘ proofs’ of the Analogies of Experience, really used 
precisely this ‘dogmatic method.’ He really used it in the sense 
that the whole cogency and force of his arguments depend on it; 
if we take his arguments in the ‘ psychologistic sense’ they com- 
pletely break down. In fact, what Prichard calls the ‘dogmatic 


1 Prichard, H. A., Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, Oxford, 1909, p. 275. 
Prichard is explicitly speaking of the three Analogies rather than of their common 
* principle.’ 

2 Cf., e.g., Caird’s statement: “ The fact that, in the first instance, Kant pays 
regard only to connexion in time, must be considered as a result of the linger- 
ing psychological view of the Deduction—as if its object were merely to ex- 
plain the process whereby a succession of sensations or perceptions is turned 
imto an experience of objects which, as such, are in space. Kant, however, 
more and more worked himself free of this idea, and substituted for it the 
true conception of a transcendental regress as, not an account of the genesis 
of an intelligible experience out of elements that existed before it, but an 
attempt to realize all that experience is, and to bring to light all the elements 
implied in it.” The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, 2nd ed., Glasgow, 
1909, Vol. I, p. 479. 

3 Op. cit., p. 300. 
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method’ és the ‘ critical method ’—granted that we free the critical 
method of all traces of what may be called psychogenetic mythol- 
ogy. For Prichard’s ‘dogmatic method’ proceeds by an analysis 
of what we mean, and Kant’s philosophy, in so far as it is valid, 
comes to precisely this. 

But let us return to the general principle of the Analogies. 
Kant’s general principle is, or at least appears to be, perfectly valid 
in its general import, and less open to criticism than the particular 
Analogies. Experience, that is, knowledge of an objective world, 
is possible only if we assume that this outer world is an orderly 
law-abiding whole. What this really amounts to is that the idea 
of objectivity, of which Kant’s critical philosophy is only an analy- 
sis, implies that what is objective, in the sense of physical objec- 
tivity, conforms to law. In so far as Kant meant or suggested 
that we must know the three Analogies of Experience in order to 
‘arrange’ things and events in time, and thus spoke as a psycholo- 
gist, we shall see that his arguments, with regard to the three par- 
ticular Analogies, are clearly fallacious. What is valid in and 
sustains the general principle is simply the thought of Leibniz that 
what distinguishes reality from the world of dreams is the order 
and coherence of the former. As Leibniz said in the Nouveaux 
Essais: “, . . the truth of sensible things consists merely in the con- 
nection (liaison) of phenomena . . . which distinguishes them 
from dreams. . . . I believe that the true Criterion with regard to 
objects of sense is the connection of phenomena, that is to say, the 
connection of what takes place in different places and times, and 


. in the experience of different men, who are themselves phenomena 


the one to the other. . . . For the rest, it is also true that provided 
phenomena are connected, it does not matter whether one calls 
them dreams or not, since experience shows that we are not de- 
ceived in the measures we take with phenomena when they are 
connected according to the truths of reason.”* Wolff, too, ac- 
cepted this doctrine. “As now the same order is not found in 
dreams,” he says, “ where no reason can be shown by experience 
as to why things are arranged in this way and why their changes 
follow as they do upon each other, we clearly see that truth is 
IN. E. IV, 2, 14 
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distinguished from dreams by order.”? Now, Kant’s doctrine 
differs from that of Wolff merely by the fact that Wolff sought to 
define this order in terms of the law of non-contradiction, whereas 
Kant recognized the necessity of ‘synthetic’ principles. In the 
Prolegomena Kant says: “ But the difference between truth and 
dreaming is not ascertained by the nature of the representations, 
which are referred to objects (for they are the same in both cases), 
but by their connection according to those rules, which determine 
the coherence of the representation in the concept of an object, and 
by ascertaining whether they can subsist together in experience or 
not.” * As Kant says in defense of the Second Analogy: “If it 
were different, if the antecedent phenomenon were there, and the 
event did not follow on it necessarily, it would become to me a 
mere play of my subjective imaginations, or if I thought it to be 
objective, I should call it a dream.”* This all comes to much the 
same as is more poetically expressed by Schopenhauer : “ Life and 
dreams are leaves of the same book. The systematic reading of 
this book is real life, but when the reading hours (that is, the day) 
are over, we often continue idly to turn over the leaves, and read 
a page here and there without method or connection. Often one 
we have read before, sometimes one that is new to us, but always 
in the same book. Such an isolated page is indeed out of connec- 
tion with the systematic study of the book, but it does not seem so 
very different when we remember that the whole continuous pe- 
rusal begins and ends just as abruptly, and may therefore be re- 
garded as merely a larger single page.” * No doubt this doctrine, 
especially as expressed by Schopenhauer, suggests that false sub- 
jectivism, which Kant himself sought to‘ refute,’ but froma purely 
logical standpoint it is indubitable that one of the criteria of phys- 
ical reality is the coherence of phenomena in an ordered system. 
What fails to fit into this system we call ‘ unreal,’ although we may 


1 Wolff, Verniinftige Gedanken von Gott, etc., Halle, 1720, nection. quoted 
by Cassirer, Erkenntnisproblem, 2, Il, p. 523- 

2 Prolegomena, Open Court Edition, p. 45. As Cassirer says: “ Wirklich 
ist was mit einer Wahrnehmung nach empirischen Gesetsen susammenhdangt, 
und was durch dem “ Kontext” der Einen Erfahrung eindeutig eingeordnet 
ist.” Op. cit., U, p. 670. 

3 Miller, p. 164. 

4 The World as Will and Idea, trans. by Haldane and Kemp, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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be aware that what is unreal in one connection must be real in 
some other. What this amounts to is simply that Kant explains 
the idea of objectivity to mean the world in so far as the world is 
governed by universal laws. 

It follows from this that Kant cannot be held to have proved 
that there is a world of phenomena governed by law, that there is 
a realm of necessary connections. His argument only affirms that 
sf there is an objective world, it is a world of necessary connec- 
tions. Whoever denies that there is an objective world must nec- 
essarily remain unpersuaded by Kant’s argument. But Kant’s 
critical method, when purged of all irrelevancies, means taking 
one’s stand on our common human experience and our common 
human science and asking what our meaning really is when we 


affirm an objective world. 
II. 


The first Analogy is stated in A as: “ All phenomena contain 
the permanent (substance) as the object itself, and the changeable 
as its determination only, that is, as a mode in which the object 
exists”; while in B the statement is: “In all changes of phenom- 
ena the substance is permanent, and its quantum is neither in- 
creased nor diminished in nature.” It is hardly to be decided 
which of these statements should be taken as expressing Kant’s 
real meaning. The second formula definitely asserts that sub- 
stance is permanent, and yet Kant himself in the course of his de- 
fense of this very Analogy declares that “ the proposition that sub- 
stance is permanent is tautological.”* If the permanence of 
substance is tautological, then the proposition that its ‘quantum’ 
neither increases nor decreases is also tautological. One of 
Kant’s oldest expositors, Mellin, suggests that Kant may have 
merely meant to make his doctrine more intelligible by connecting 
it with the older doctrine of the indestructibility of substance. 
According to Mellin the doctrine really belongs in the metaphysics 
of nature rather than in transcendental philosophy.? If we fol- 
low this suggestion, then we must take the first formula, which 

1 Miller, p. 150. 


2 Mellin, G. S. A., Encyclopaidisches Wéorterbuch der kritischen Philosophie. 


Ziillichau und Leipzig, 1797, Vol. I, p. 166. 
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amounts to the assertion that all phenomena contain substance, as 
in accordance with the general drift of Kant’s system. His mean- 
ing is, not that substance is permanent, which is self-evident, but 
that the category of substantiality must be applied to all phe- 
nomena if they are to be objective. 

And his ‘ proof’ of this principle also shows that he was, in this 
connection, interested rather in the necessity of conceiving the 
world under the category of substance than in the permanence of 
substance. The argument, which Kant inserted in B, immediately 
following the statement of the principle, and which may be taken 
as typical, is as follows: 

The simultaneousness and succession of phenomena can only be 
represented in time. 

Time itself cannot be perceived, but the substratum which repre- 
sents time in phenomena is substance. 

Therefore, the permanent in reference to which all temporal 
relations of phenomena can be determined is substance, and, as the 
substratum of all change, cannot change. And thus it cannot be 
increased or diminished. 

In both A and B we have the following, which may serve as a 
commentary on this argument: “Our apprehension of the mani- 
fold of phenomena is always successive, and therefore always 
changing. By it alone, therefore, we can never determine whether 
the manifold, as an object of experience, is coexistent or succes- 
sive, unless there is something in it which exists always, that is, 
something constant and permanent, while change and succession 
are nothing but so many kinds (mods) of time in which the per- 
manent exists." Kant’s argument, in a word, is this: the stream 
of subjective apprehension, of our mental states, is successive. 
But the objective world changes. If it changes, there must be 
something permanent in it, since change involves something under- 
lying it as a substratum. 

If we interpret this argument ‘ psychologistically,’ it means that 
there is first a stage in which the whole content of the individual’s 
consciousness is a pure succession of mental states devoid of ob- 
jective reference. Kant indeed suggests, by his manner of formu- 


1 Miller, p. 149. 
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lating the question, that we first experience a pure subjective suc- 
cession which we afterwards objectify on the basis of the principle 
of substantiality, a proposition which, as psychology, must be re- 
jected as utterly mythological. But here again there is possible a 
purely logical interpretation, which would make Kant’s argument 
run about as follows: Substantiality is a part of objectivity, hence 
we can never know objectivity, that is, the world of physical reality, 
without presupposing its substantiality. 

In this form his argument reduces to a pure analysis of what | 
we mean by physical objectivity. And of course there is the fur- 
ther question as to whether, as such an analysis, Kant’s proposition | 
is true. Is substantiality really implied in our ‘experience’ of 
the world? This question is one which can only be answered by | 
direct reference to common sense and science. It is certain that 
our ‘transcendental philosophy ’ by itself cannot presume to decide 
even a question as general as that as to whether the mechanistic or 
the energistic account of physical phenomena is the true one.’ It 
is of course clear that modern physics cannot tolerate ‘ substance’ 
in the sense of Aristotelianism or Medieval Scholasticism. Sub- ; 
stance as the mysterious inner striving of things, as their hidden | 
kernel, has no place in the equations of mathematical physics, 
whether under the head of matter or of force. What seems to be 
| permanent in modern science is rather the laws, the mathematical 
1 formule themselves, although of course they, too, have only a 
i relative permanence in the history of human science. Thus the 
permanence of matter consists in that the same portion of it retains 
the same mass under all circumstances whatever chemical or phys- 
ical transformation it undergoes. The same portion of it always 
} ) produces the same phenomenal effect by which mass is measured. 
e |i Thus the permanence of matter is really the permanence of certain | 
} | mathematical constants. The same is true of the conservation of 
ig energy. It, too, means merely the constancy of certain ratios by 
_ which so much heat can be transformed into so much mechanical 
a @ energy and then into so much light energy and so on. It thus 
means not the permanence of a thing-like substratum, but rather 
I the constancy of certain ‘transformation-ratios.’ If this is true, 
1 Cf. Cassirer, Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff, p. 249 ff. 
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then the substantial element in the world, which Kant demanded 
as a necessary correlative to change, would be certain ultimate 
mathematical constants, themselves not removed from the possi- 
bility of change, in so far as they are parts of human science. 
Kant’s argument, when reduced to what it really proves, is ex- 
tremely general in import. It tells us nothing about ‘ matter’ and 
nothing about the ‘soul.’ It merely affirms that change and per- 
manence are correlative wherever they are found. Corresponding 
to each change there must be something permanent. The series 
of successive states must be gathered into a unity and in this form 
set over against themselves as a plurality. When brought to this 
high generality, the principle of substance seems entirely unob- 


jectionable. 
II. 


The Second Analogy was also restated by Kant in B. In A 
Kant says: “ Everything that happens (begins to be), presupposes 
something on which it follows according to a rule”; while in B 
he says: “ All changes take place according to the law of connec- 
tion between cause and effect.” Here again it is hard to say 
whether B is really an improvement over A or not. The first 
formula certainly has the advantage of telling us what is meant by 
‘cause and effect,’ while the second has what is perhaps a slight 
advantage in telling us definitely that it is changes which fall under 
the law of cause and effect, although the phrase ‘everything that 
happens’ is very nearly tantamount to ‘ changes.’ * 

Smith and others have called attention to the fact that Kant’s 
argument in this section is extraordinarily repetitious. Five times 
does Kant repeat in the first edition, and six times in the second 
edition what comes, for all practical purposes, to the same argu- 
ment.2 This argument is stated as clearly as anywhere in the 


1Cf. Cohen, who regards this alteration as somehow important. Kants 
Theorie der Erfahrung, 3, p. 572- 

2It is a feature of Smith’s truly instructive commentary that it carefully 
discusses these arguments one by one. (Cf. A Commentary to Kant’s ‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason,’ London, 1918, p. 371 f.) Much praise must be given to the 
works of Vaihinger and Smith for the tone of scientific objectivity which per- 
vades them in contrast to the more ‘inspired’ works of Cohen and Caird. 
But the latter, too, have their value. 
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paragraph which Kant inserted in B immediately following the 
statement of the Analogy. I perceive that phenomena succeed 
each other. This connection of ‘objective succession’ is not 
merely a work of the senses and pure intuition, but is a product 
of a synthetical power of the faculty of imagination, which deter- 
mines the internal sense with reference to relation in time. But 
* | mere imagination can connect the two events X and Y, either 
pe X-Y or Y-X. Neither can we determine empirically with refer- 
= ence to time what follows and what precedes in the object. “. . . 
|e} es bleibt durch die blosse Wahrnehmungen das objective V erhdlt- 
b | niss der einanderfolgender Erscheinungen unbestimmt.’* Now, 
to conceive this objective relation we need the concept of the rela- 

/ tion of cause and effect : “ the cause not being something that might 
| be antecedent in imagination only, or might not be perceived at 

| | all.”* This argument of Kant is supported by two examples, 
) drawn, fortunately or not as the case may be, not from the mathe- 
| | matische Naturwissenschaft, so much emphasized by Cohen,* but 
| from everyday life. These two examples are: the house and the 
Bi ship. I apprehend the house in a succession of perceptions, but I 
| take its parts to be coexistent. In the case of the ship floating | 


down the stream, I can objectify the series of perceptions because 
I know that, causally, the ship must be down stream after it has 
: been up stream rather than vice versa. “If we supposed that 

nothing precedes an event upon which such event must follow ac- 
. cording to rule, all succession of perception would then exist in 
| apprehension only, that is, subjectively; but it would not thereby 
| be determined objectively, what ought to be the antecedent and 
q . what the subsequent in perception.”* “If we try to find out what 
| new quality or dignity is imparted to our representations by their 
relation to an object, we find that it consists in nothing but the 
rendering necessary the connection of representations in a certain 
way, and subjecting them to a rule; and that on the other hand 


i 1B. 233 f. 

2 Miller, p. 775. 

8 Cf. the remarkable and suggestive introduction to Cohen’s Kants Theorie | 
i der Erfahrung, 3, Berlin, 1918. 

4 Miiller, p. 159. | 
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they receive their objective character only because a certain order 
is necessary in the time relations of our representations.” * 

Kant’s argument in this section is in appearance very radical and 
profound. “The second Analogy,” says Smith, “though crab- 
bedly, diffusely and even confusedly stated, is one of the finest and 
most far-reaching pieces of argument in the whole Critique.” * 
While questioning its merits as an argument, we shall have no 
reason to doubt its strategic significance in Kant’s war on em- 
piricism. Its merit in this connection consists in that it enables 
Kant to turn the tables completely on Hume. With all his skepti- 
cism, Hume had on occasion appealed to an objective world, which 
he assumed to be somehow real, without being able to justify his 
belief by logic, and which somehow impressed its uniformity on 
the ‘mind.’ The ‘mind,’ according to its subjective associative 
mechanism, derives its belief in the uniformity of nature from the 
repetitions of objective events. Now, Kant’s argument purports 
to show, and in a sense does show, that there would be for us no 
objective order of events were it not for the a priors principle of 
causality. If the principle of causality is indeed a condition of 
the possibility of there being, for us, an objective world, then 
empiricism is forever refuted. 

Kant’s argument is that we could not arrange events into a 
single objective temporal order, did we not assume the principle 
of causality. But it is remarkable that the counter-arguments of 
Schopenhauer* have proved their relevance and cogency by calling 
forth an answer from each of the commentators. And these re- 
plies of the commentators somehow do not seem quite to touch 
Schopenhauer’s arguments. We shall see that Schopenhauer does 
prove the unacceptability of the psychologistic phases of Kant’s 


1 Miller, p. 161. 

2 Commentary, p. 364. Riehl says that the manner of proof of the Analogies 
is most suited to make clear the manner of proving synthetic propositions 
@ priori. Der Philosophische Kritizismus, 2, Leipzig, 1908, p. 543. Cassirer 
both in his Erkenntnisproblem (2, Vol. II, p. 720) and in Kants Leben und 
Lehre, 1918 (p. 194), lays great stress on Kant’s manner of proving the 
Analogies. Suggestive as Cassirer’s treatment is, I feel that perhaps Cassirer’s 
account of the matter is really truer than Kant’s. 

3On Schopenhauer and Kant in general cf. Tsanoff, Schopenhauer’s Criti- 
cism of Kant’s Theory of Experience. Cornell Studies, No. 9. 
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teaching, the phase of Kant’s teaching which seems to say that we 
‘arrange’ events in objective time (in all cases) by the aid of the 
principle of causality. In the first place, Schopenhauer points out 
that the change is objective in both of Kant’s examples, in the case 
of both the house and the ship. “In the first case, one of these 
bodies [that are in relative motion] is a part of the observer’s own 
organism, the eye, and the other is the house, with respect to the 
different parts of which the eye successively alters its position.” * 
“It would be just as possible in the second as in the first instance, 
to invert the order of succession in the change, were it as easy for 
the observer to move the ship up the stream as to alter the direction 
of his own eyes.”* Thus in both of the cases adduced by Kant 
there is a genuine objective succession of events. But this is not 
the worst. The worst is that Kant’s argument would make all 
sequences causal sequences. Kant’s statement certainly implies 
that no sequence is objective unless it is a causal sequence. But 
the statement that all sequences are causal sequences is, as Caird 
says, “obviously absurd,” * and that such is the case is easily seen 
from Schopenhauer’s examples. Tones in a piece of music suc- 
ceed each other objectively without being causally related and the 
same is true of day and night.*| As I am leaving my house, says 
Schopenhauer, a tile happens to fall from the roof and strikes me; 
there is no causal relation between my going out and the falling of 
the tile, yet their sequence is objective enough. “If Kant’s asser- 
tion were correct,” says Schopenhauer, “ which I dispute, our only 
way of knowing the reality of succession would be through its 
necessity; but this would presuppose an understanding that em- 
braced all the series of causes and effects at once, consequently an 
omniscient understanding.” 

Now, both Caird and Smith, in defending Kant against Schopen- 
hauer at this point, fall back on the arguments of Stadler, which 
are in themselves very keen, but nevertheless cannot be reconciled 


1 Fourfold Root, etc., Tr. Hillebrand, Bohn Lib., p. 101. 

2Op cit., p. 102. 

3 Cf. Caird, op, cit., I, p. 528. 

4 Mellin in 1797 discusses the objection based on the succession of tones, 
but is only able to say that the tones objectively follow their cause, the player, 
but subjectively follow each other. 

5 Fourfold Root, etc., p. 107. 
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with Kant’s prima facie meaning, that, namely, we ‘ arrange ’ events 
in objective time only be virtue of the principle of causality.’ 
Stadler says, in brief, that if we refer the tones or day and night 
to the ‘substances’ involved in them we shall see that they must 
be “referred to a cause.” “We know that successions become 
necessary, i.e., objective, for our consciousness, when we regard 
them as changes of a substance which are determined by a cause.” * 

Even the immediate succession of the “ falling tile” and “my 

going out” must be presupposed to have an unknown cause. “ It 

is not,” says Stadler, “the perception of U [the unknown cause], 

but the presupposition of it, which makes the change necessary 

and so objective for us.” And in precisely the same sense, Caird 
says: “In other words, the recognition of a sequence of ideas as | 
representing an objective change is the recognition of that sequence 
as a link in a chain of changes which is determined by a general 
rule of possible perception, and not merely a sequence of states in 
the experience of an individual.” * 

Thus it is not the perception but the presupposition of a cause 
which makes a sequence objective. Stadler says ‘ objective, #.c., 
necessary,’ and the ‘is’ in Caird’s italics emphasizes the same 
identity. The interpretation of Kant involved here is that the 
very idea of physical objectivity implies causal order; it is ar 
essential part of physical objectivity, of being real in a physicak * 
sense, to conform to natural laws. But if we hold fast to this: 
interpretation we must abandon what Kant himself seems to have: 
regarded as his most telling argument, the notion that we can only 
‘arrange’ things in objective time on the basis of causality. For 
now we see that to reach physical objectivity no perception of the 
cause is needed, but only the assumption or presupposition of a 
cause. Thus I can give Y its place in objective time, without even 
knowing what X is; the mere knowledge that, it has a cause is 
sufficient to stamp it with objectivity. 

One more argument remains. If I only knew that the sequence 
X-Y was objective. by knowing that X is the cause of Y, how 


1Cf. August Stadler: Die Grundsiétze der reinen Erkenntnistheorie in der 
} Kantischen Philosophie, Leipzig, 1876. The quotation in Caird is from p. 152. 
2 Caird, p. 529. 
3 [bid., p. 528. 
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could I ever learn the particular empirical law X-Y? According 
to Kant’s whole teaching, particular laws are learned from experi- 
ence. Kant himself says, in discussing this very Second Analogy, 
that “the succession in time is therefore the only empirical cri- 
terion of an effect with regard to the causality of the cause which 
precedes it.”* If now I learn the causal relation of X-Y by ob- 
serving their objective sequence, then it is preposterous to say that 
I learn their objective sequence only because I already know that 
they are related as cause and effect. 

Thus Kant’s particular argument falls aside and we see our- 
selves forced back to the more general argument as to the implica- 
tions of the idea of physical objectivity. If we would know what 
causality means for common sense we must make some sort of 
analysis of common sense based on an analysis of common lan- 
guage; if we would know what causality means for science, then 
we must make an historical and carefully documented study of 
science. That in some sense causality, as the uniformity of nature 
rather than as the efficient causation of Aristotle, is involved-in 
the scientific view of the world is beyond doubt; it is, indeed, one 
of the scientist’s criteria of reality.2 Kant was no doubt right in 
assuming that we know an objective world, and in trying to show 
how knowledge of causality is ‘presupposed’ in knowledge of an 
objective order, but in his actual argument he fell into an attempt 
to describe the process by which we ‘ build up’ an outer world out 
of mere subjective states; and this description of a non-existent* 
process is also obviously absurd. 


1 Miller, p. 166. 

2 The truth of this statement is brought out in a work that must always be 
precious to philosophy: “The most persistent outer relations which science 
believes in are never matters of experience at all, but have to be disengaged 
from under experience by a process of elimination, that is, by ignoring condi- 
tions which are always present. The elementary laws of mechanics, physics, 
and chemistry are all of this sort. The principle of uniformity of nature is of 
this sort; it has to be sought under and in spite of the most rebellious appear- 
ances; and our conviction of its truth is far more like a religious faith than 
like assent to a demonstration.” James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. Ul, 
p. 636. 

3 As Prichard says: “. . . from the beginning we are aware of real elements, 
viz., of events in nature, and we are aware of them as really related, viz., as 
successive in nature.” Op. cit., p. 294. 
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The Third Analogy is what Kant calls Reciprocity (in A 
Grundsatz der Gemeinschaft, in B Grundsatz des Zugleichseins, 
nach dem Gesetz der Wechselwirkung, oder Gemeinschaft). This 
principle is stated in A as, “ All substances, in so far as they are 
coexistent, stand in complete community, that is, reciprocity one to 
another,” and in B as, “ All substances, so far as they can be per- 
ceived as coexistent in space, are always affecting each other 
reciprocally, sind in durchgangiger Wechselwirkung.” ‘The sec- 
ond statement has the advantage of making clear that space is in- 
volved in reciprocity, and the change from ‘ are coexistent’ to ‘can 
be perceived as coexistent’ is significant. 

Kant’s argument is as follows: When the perception of X can 
follow on the perception of Y, and that of Y on that of X, then 
the two, X and Y, are to be taken as coexistent. But the stream 
of subjective presentations is always successive. To escape this 
stream of successive subjective apprehensions, I must assume that 
objects are bound together by mutual causal relations, such that X 
influences Y and Y influences X. Only because I know this prin- 
ciple can I relate X and Y as coexistent. “‘ We can easily per- 
ceive in our experience that continuous influences only can lead 
our senses in all parts of space from one object to another; that 
the light which plays between our eyes and celestial bodies pro- 
duces a mediate communion between us and them, and proves the 
coexistence of the latter; that we cannot change any place empiri- 
cally (perceive such a change) unless matter itself renders the 
perception of our own place possible to us, and that by means of 
its reciprocal influence only matter can evince its simultaneous 
existence, and thus (though mediately only) its coexistence, even 
to the most distant objects.” * 


1 Miller, p. 174. This passage is really extremely vague. Schopenhauer re- 
marks that the phrase “the light which plays between our eyes and celestial 
bodies (swischen unserm Auge und den Weltkérpern spielt)” surreptitiously 
suggests that our eyes influence the starlight. This light, Kant says, “ pro- 
duces a mediate communion between us and them, and proves the coexistence 
of the latter.” Schopenhauer replies: “ Now, even empirically, this last asser- 
tion is false; since the sight of a fixed star by no means proves its coexistence 
simultaneously with its spectator, but, at most, its existence some years, nay, 
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In criticism of this argument we need only appeal to what seems 
to be an unavoidable fact of experience that we do actually judge 
many things to be coexistent without knowing that they are in 
causal interaction. According to the Newtonian theory of gravi- 
tation, and, I presume, that of Einstein as weil, all physical objects 
are, in a sense, in continual interaction, but obviously we need not 
know this to judge them to be coexistent. Whether or not all 
things are in reciprocal interaction is irrelevant ; all that is involved 
is whether we must. know that they are in interaction in order to 
judge them to be coexistent. Contrary to Kant'’s statement, I need 
not know that the earth and the moon are bound together by gravi- 
tation to know that they coexist at the same time. And how could 
I know that the earth and the moon do influence each other caus- 
ally, if I did not experience them as coexistent? We must remem- 
ber that all particular laws are admitted by Kant to be based on 
experience, and that all the Analogies, like all other ‘transcen- 
dental’ propositions, must be purely formal. 

Indeed this principle in general seems to be a mere outgrowth of 
Kant’s well-known love of architectonic symmetry. Just as the 
category of reciprocity has only the most shadowy connection with 
the disjunctive judgment, so the principle of reciprocity in general 
seems of rather elusive character. Schopenhauer’s free and inde- 
pendent approach to Kant shows its superiority at this point. He 
frankly declares that “the real logical analogue of reciprocity is 
the vicious circle,”* and asserts that “the conception reciprocity 
cannot be supported by a single example.”* His argument goes 


even some centuries before.” Fourfold Root, etc., p. 109. There is, however, 
a striking similarity between this passage and those propositions in Einstein's 
theory of relativity which affirm that simultaneity can be established only 
where there is physical interaction, as in the case of the two mirrors at the 
ends of the rod. Cf. also Cassirer, Zur Einstein’schen Relativititstheorie, 
Berlin, 1921, p. 80 f. 

1 Cassirer, op. cit., p. 63. 

2 World as Will and Idea, English trans. by Haldane and Kemp. Vol. II. 
p. 61. 

3 Mahaffy says: “I determine the place of a table, a room, a house, a town, 
by its relation to other simultaneous objects—nay more, the very earth itself 
by its position in the Solar System.” (Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English 
Readers, London, 1889, Vol. I, p. 190.) This fact of the relativity of all 
position has nothing to do with the reciprocal causal influence that Kant’s 
statements in both A and B clearly imply. 
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to show, however, not that there is no such thing as reciprocity, 
but rather that it can be resolved into causality. This is seen in 
the excellent example he selects from Humboldt’s Ansichten der 
Natur: “In the sandy deserts it does not rain, but it rains upon 
the wooded mountains surrounding them. The cause is not the 
attraction of the clouds by the mountains; but it is the column of 
heated air rising from the sandy plain which prevents the particles 
of vapor from condensing, and drives the clouds high into the 
heavens. On the mountains the perpendicular rising stream of air 
is weaker, the clouds descend and rainfall ensues in the cooler air. 
Thus, want of rain and the absence of plants in the desert stand 
in the relation of reciprocity; it does not rain because the heated 
sand-plain sends out more heat; the desert does not become a 
steppe or prairie because it does not rain. But clearly we have 
here again, . . . only a succession of causes and effects of the 
same names, and throughout nothing essentially different from 
simple causality.”’ If we analyse other well-known cases of reci- 
procity such as the relation between poverty and ill-health or in- 
temperance, between mental and bodily disease, between the indi- 
vidual and the social whole, we shall find that we are really dealing 
with a complication of causality. Thus Riehl, who is on the whole 
a strict Kantian, is obliged to admit that we cannot regard reci- 
procity as an equally primitive principle (gleich urspriingliches 
Prinzip) with substance and causality, since, as he says, it ob- 
viously rests on a combined application of the two preceding prin- 
ciples.?. Thus, with regard to the Third Analogy, we are obliged 
to insist that it is possible to know coexistences that are not cases 
of reciprocal influence and to confess that it is hard to see that the 
deeper argument from the idea of physical objectivity can be 
applied in this case, as undoubtedly it can be applied in the First 
and Second Analogies. 
W. Curtis SwWABEY. 


Tue Rice INsTITUTE, 
Hovston, Texas. 

1Op cit., p. 64. 

2 Cf. Riehl, op cit., p. 559. With this we may compare the statement of 
Mill, whose System of Logic, with all its ‘ empiristic’ defects, must always be 
admired as a magnificent piece of clear thinking, that “there is no general 
axiom standing in the same relation to the uniformities of co-existence as the 
law of causation does to those of succession.” Bk. III, Ch. XXII, $4. 
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Sextus Emprricus AND THE MopeRN THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

WHEN it is said that knowledge may be resolved into the knower, 
the known, and the relation between them, this theory or analysis of 
knowledge is often supposed to be merely one of contending mod- 
ern theories on the subject. This is an entirely erroneous impression 
which it is well to correct. The theory in question is one which 
is encountered away back in the works of Sextus Empiricus (¢.g., 
Hyp. I, c. 14), to go no further. Sextus discusses the grounds on 
which each of these factors may be impugned. So far as the ob- 
ject is concerned, he finds the grounds of objection in the continu- 
ous change of finite beings, and in their mingling or confusion. 
But to Sextus, for all that, every cognition implies, as its object, 
something different from itself, of which, in his view, it is but the 
copy. As to the subject, Sextus finds the difficulties in the default 
of a criterion of the truth; in the beginnings of our knowledge in 
feeling; in the impotence of our cognitive faculties; in the progress 
of knowledge or science; in the errors which befall the understand- 
ing; and in the universal differences of opinion. But Sextus holds 
that there is no firm ground for thinking that there exists no cri- 
terion of the truth, since to the reasons advanced for that position 
others equally probable can be opposed. His conclusion therefore is, 
the suspension of assent (érexy). “ For,” he says, “ since nothing 
is comprehensible, he will, if he assents, assent to an incompre- 
hensible.” The difficulty in reaching truth he found in the untrust- 
worthiness of reason and of sense alike. 

Then, in the third case, that of the relation between the knower 
and the known, Sextus stresses the fact that things are known 
only as relative, or as they appear. We know things, he holds, only 
as presented to our faculties, but not as they are, not in their real 
nature. There is, in his view, lack of harmony between the object 
of appearance and its reality. He concedes that the object appears, 
but doubts as to its existence in the manner that is affirmed. In 
the questions or doubts which he raises, both in the Hypotyposes 
and in his Adversus Mathematicos, Sextus, inquiring into the formal 
possibility of knowledge, anticipates Kant, particularly in raising the 
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question how the understanding, which is internal, can reach the 
external. It is the proof of the objectivity of the categories that 
holds his attention. Sextus says’ that the sceptic doubts not in an 
absolute sense; neither says that “all things are false,” nor that 
“nothing is true”; that is, not without recognising that each of 
these statements has its own falsity. Sextus urges against the dog- 
matists that to maintain that to know the truth of a thing involves 
necessary, infinite, and impossible suppositions, would just mean that 
one could not with certainty know the truth of anything. Thus is he 
haunted with the need of some certainty. Last and boldest of the 
Greek Sceptics as was Sextus, the opinion of Ritter and some others 
that he always speaks, not for himself, but for the School to which 
he belongs, must be modified. For Sextus can and does think for 
himself. The system of his School, however, was, to have no sys- 
tem. Their only dogma would be, doubt of their own scepticism. 
Their attitude involved a shocking dread of ontology. 

I am not now concerned with theory of knowledge as discussed 
by Sextus, except in so far as all three factors were anciently sup- 
posed by many to be essential to knowledge. Today, as anciently, 
all three factors in knowledge are impugned, however different the 
grounds of objection may be. 

1. The object in knowledge is impugned by those who make con- 
sciousness a purely external relation. But one may regard it as 
untenable not to allow productivity to consciousness, in respect of 
the object; such productivity is the essential character of purely 
psychic causality; and only thus can consciousness be a relation to 
what depends for its existence upon consciousness. Much has re- 
cently been made, and with good reason, of the activity of the 
subject. But what of the object? Besides the constancy and uni- 
formity of the object, what of the part played by the object in 
knowledge? We have heard but little as to whether, and with what 
result, the thing or object acts upon us, and to what extent it deter- 
mines the form of our knowledge. In part this paucity has been due 
to the unsatisfactory influence of Lotzean thought, in its utter satura- 
tion with subjectivity. That “things are soul-like beings” is a dark 
and futile saying in which to rest our souls, if the “ soul-like” thing 
he, say, an iceberg or a carnelian. The object has, in the knowledge 
relation, become thing for us, and there has been, I think, an ex- 
cessive, almost an exclusive, emphasis on what the wondrous activity 

1 Hyp. I, c. 7. 
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Bi 3 . of the subject has done to, and for, the object. But I cannot find 
that the object has had its rights, that there has been due sense of 


% | | the real and impressive power of the object upon the subject, in 
pe ) | fashioning the character of its knowledge. No form of idealism can 
_ be allowed to do away with that. The objectively persistent world 


of energies wakes in us the consciousness of resistance, and some 
: | more straightforward and satisfying mode of dealing with that fact 
as i@ is required than the Lotzean merging of objective things into sub- 
ie jects, with quasi-Leibnizian issue. For even there the monadistic 
conception is still a self-transcending one, and the notion of objective 
agency is by no means got rid of. Consciousness is, in respect of 
the object, not simply passive or responsive, but the presupposed 
i activity of consciousness is no reason for inadequate recognition of 
| the place and power of the object in the responsive activity which 


. it rouses in consciousness. This power is recognized when we say 
that the psychic attitude, in knowledge, is one of conformity to the 
object. In the case of a real object, this conformity cannot be ade- 
quate. And it is of real objects I am speaking, our consciousness ’ 
of which is fundamental in experience. The conformity just means 
| the presence of the object in consciousness. But the presence of 
ti the object is not adequation, which latter has reference to the 
measure or degree in which the psychic act answers to the objective 
needs. The riches of the object are such that it is never exhaustively 
contained in consciousness. The object stands over against us as , 
independently real; and whatever may be contributed by our appre- 
' hending mind, it is the object, with the qualities possessed by it when 
| presented and while perceived, that is the object in knowledge. 
It is the dominance of the object, when so manifesting itself, in 
7 it determining the content of my knowledge, that I am now concerned 
q | to maintain, even though I hold my knowledge in the end to be the 
result of my constructive activity as subject. The object has de- 
terminative influence on our knowledge, but in knowledge this ob- 
| ject is known not simply per se, as though I were a purely passive 
) " recipient. The relation of the knowing subject to the object is one 
| which, if allowed, I would describe as a passive activity; it is not 


S if a pure activity, as though it were not acted upon, or in any way 
| ; determined, by the object. The sensorial qualities, though marked by 
4 relativity, are not the creation of the subject, neither are they things 
fi in themselves. The subject can act only in conformity with the 

nature of the object on which he acts: in the result its nature 
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is manifested as well as his own. The final form of my knowledge 
of reality or the object is really reached through the concurrent ac- 
tivity—necessarily constructive for me as individual—of my con- 
sciousness. I cannot claim less for the activity and productivity of 
consciousness, seeing that the phenomenal world or the object is 
relative to consciousness—to the subject. But this outlined position 
is very different from the purely idealistic interpretation of the 
object of experience by H. Cohen and the School to which he be- 
longs, as I have shown elsewhere. Of course, the psychical con- 
tent is different from the object, and in the case of A, B, and C, 
who all have one and the same object presented to them, the psy- 
chical content is different in each of the three cases. But these differ- 
ences in psychical content do not take away the imposing reality of 
the object, which does the actual shaping of the contents in every 
case, true though the scholastic adage be, “ cognitum est in cognos- 
cente ad modum cognoscentis.” Even Bain said,—* There is no pos- 
‘sible knowledge of a world except in reference to our minds.” “ We 
can speak only of a world presented to our own minds.”? Our 
knowing is never purely objective; it always requires the seal of the 
subject’s approval upon it. Still, it is the effect of things on our con- 
sciousness that makes our experience. 

2. The subject in knowledge is impugned by making the subject 
pure form, not real ego or entity. There are those who, in the 
spirit of Natorp, say that all is in consciousness, and by conscious- 
ness, but that nothing makes consciousness; that all is subject, but 
nothing can properly be said to produce the subject. A world of 
thought or knowledge is taken to exist apart from any actual knower 
or particular thinker—an extreme abstractionism. But if all reality 
is to bé said to be equally content of consciousness, how is our 
consciousness to set about dealing with the various differences and 
determinations which reality presents to us? If all distinctions 
are to lapse, how are we to retain use and activity of consciousness? 
Natorp fails to realise the position expressed by Lotze,—‘ There 
must evidently be an immediate certainty as to what is ours, and it 
cannot flow for us out of the general idea of the nature of the ego, 
irom which to distinguish our own case is the essential office of our 
self-consciousness.”* The reality of the object, it must be con- 


1 Art. on “ Neo-Kantism” in Hastings’ Ency. 
2 The Senses and the Intellect, p. 399. 
3 Mikrokosmos, Eng. ed., I, p. 249. 
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tended, depends on the reality of the subject. The object is real- 
ised, in knowing, only by the conscious self, as personal knowing 
activity, whereas Natorp treats the subject, not as fact or existence, 
but as the reason or principle of every fact, every existence. The 
general consciousness, however, is a pure abstraction, and corre- 
sponds to nothing real, whereas the subject, of which we all have 
experience, has the character of individuality. The central problem, 
indeed, in all study of subjectivity, is just the ego, in its unity, 
individuality, and permanence. Hence when Bradley tried to deny 
that the self is a true form of experience, he made the fatal mistake 
of forgetting—when criticising the self—that it is the self in every 
case that performs the analysis. The self is there, and is presupposed 
in the whole process of criticism and analysis. It is radically un- 
satisfying to treat the self or ‘I’ as a mere compound, or aggre- 
gate of psychic elements, for this flatly and necessarily contradicts 
the conception of expansiveness which lies at the foundation of 
feeling. The activity of ideas and representations, as they appear 
in consciousness, is not explicable without the unity and fundamental 
identity of the Subject, which is capable of reflecting upon its own 
mental operations, and of remaining identical through all the psychic 
changes. The subject must lose all manner of consistency, if you 
make it a mere locus or abode of laws and norms, and not a real 
subject or entity. 

3. The relation between the subject and the object in knowledge 
has also been impugned. Relation is said to be unanalysable, but 
yet we may say that relation is always something intermediate be- 
tween two or more terms. No single concept, standing by itself, can 
be the foundation of relations: relation involves a special nexus be- 
tween two terms. But the relation is merely a relation, and not 
any kind of entity. It actually subsists, however. Relation cannot be 
dispensed with in knowledge, since to know is to relate. Conscious- 
ness, which is a quality of the psychical subject, is a relation—and 
an active one—between the subject and the object. Relations are, in 
my view, internal, where consciousness is concerned. In this rela- 
tional view of consciousness, I take the object to be real, inde- 
pendently of the fact that it stands in this relation. But that is not 
to say that the object, when unperceived, has of necessity all the 
qualities which belong to it, when perceived. I think relation does 
count. My concern now is not with the category of relation in 
general, but only with the knowledge relation, and in that relation, 
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as one of present consciousness, I do not think the object can be 
viewed as other than internal. This, compatibly with all I have claimed 
for the power and reality of the object. In the issue, subject and 
object are bound together in the living unity of cognition. 

When it is said that it makes no difference to Nature whether she 
is known to me in consciousness or not, and that my knowing Na- 
ture’s aspects “is no enrichment of the content of the universe,” I 
am obliged to withhold my assent. For I hold that the universe is 
enriched by my knowing. A new relation of things for me is then 
constituted, whether the particular things so known are essentially 
modified or not. And I do not regard the ever-increasing sum of 
knowledge, so created by our knowing, as “no enrichment of the 
content of the universe.” Knowledge implicates reality in too real 
and vital a fashion not to be fraught with great consequences for 
Nature, reality, or the object. Nature is to me but a representation 
of the ego, but Nature determines her own characters for that ego: 
they are not just what the ego pleases. 

James Linpsay. 
IrvINE, SCOTLAND. 


CONFLICTING INTERPRETATIONS OF HERACLEITUS. 


Proressor De Lacuna’s appreciative study of the philosophy of 
Heracleitus runs directly counter to the recent equally appreciative 
interpretation of Dr. Diels. Both are agreed as to the importance 
oi Heracleitus in influencing later thought, but when it comes to ex- 
plaining what he meant there is hardly a single crucial fragment 
which they do not interpret in a diametrically opposite manner. 
Without going too much into detail I think it may be of interest to 
have the chief point of contrast in these conflicting views brought 
cut.* 

Professor De Laguna claims that the first, most distinctive and 
criginal contribution of Heracleitus is his theory of science. For 
the Ephesian, science is not mere information, but a knowledge of 
particular facts through direct observation. Every scientific truth 
is universal both in its application and in its validity. To be sure 


1 Theodore De Laguna: The Importance of Heracleitus, Putt. Rev., May, 
1921, Vol. XXX, pp. 238-255. Hermann Diels’ article entitled Heracleitus 
in Hastings’ Ency. Rel. & Ethics, Vol. VI, pp. 591 ff. In what follows I omit 
references to exact pages of passages quoted, since both articles are brief and 
passages may readily be found by those wishing to verify my account. 
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Heracleitus identifies wisdom (or science) and fire, but he also 
emphasizes both the logical and the spatial separateness of wisdom 
from fire. And we should be on our guard against ignoring this 
“more deeply significant aspect of the matter.”” However, in spite of 
the fact that he makes Heracleitus out a man of science, Professor 
De Laguna admits that he had nothing to say about scientific 
method. And one might answer his whole contention with the query: 
What is science without a method? But, as I have already implied, 
Professor De Laguna holds that the great Ephesian had a method 
even though he did not say a word about it. That method is scien- 
tific observation and induction from the observed facts. For all of 
the scientific doctrine of Heracleitus is based upon an induction 
of “the greatest range and moment—a generalization which is now 
part and parcel of our educated common-sense,” namely, “ that change 
is universal and continual.” Professor De Laguna obviously thinks 
that the fact that this generalization is part and parcel of our 
educated common-sense is highly in its favor as a scientific fact, 
since he holds that it is a basic truth, valid for all time. Yet he 
admits that it is a generalization which cannot be formally estab- 
lished by proof. “We accept the universality of change not because 
it is proved but because it appeals to us.” And again this might be 
met with the query: Can a generalization which cannot be proved 
rightly be regarded as a scientific induction of the greatest range 
and moment? For surely we must distinguish between a postulate 
of our thinking and a genuine scientific induction. However that 
may be, Professor De Laguna’s central contention is that Heracleitus 
was really the first great anti-idealistic, relativistic thinker, the very 
first outstanding representative of scientific philosophy. 

Dr. Diels, on the other hand, lauds Heracleitus as “the pro- 
foundest thinker before Plato” and as “the joint-founder with him 
of the Idealism which, under the influence of Plato and Christianity, 
has prevailed over other systems.” And to establish this contention 
he distinguishes between the ‘husk’ and the ‘kernel’ of his teaching. 
“In the ‘husk’ he condescends to depict the world, as men are wont 
to fashion it for themselves from their ephemeral experiences; he 
portrays the mutable, inconsistent, unconscious and childish world 
of change.” But the ‘kernel’ of his philosophy is to be found in 
his transcendental conception of “the Invisible,” “the Eternal,” 
“the universal Reason,” “the divine logos.”” This makes the cardinal 
thought of Heracleitus a transcendental, monistic idealism—* in the 
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realm of pure thought (as distinct from ‘the empirical region of 
sense-perception” where ‘everything is inconsistent and relative’), 
the Absolute is enthroned.” Dr, Diels is especially severe upon 
thinkers of the type of Professor De Laguna. “It is to the pro- 
fundity of his thoughts that the misunderstanding of them is due, 
both in his own times and later, down to the present day. The posi- 
tive character of nineteenth century thought especially has shown 
itself incapable of grasping the daring transcendency of his view of 
the Cosmos.” . . . “The sad fact is that the dull-witted world has 
comprehended his illusion better than his truth.” Is it not note- 
worthy that Professor De Laguna should imply that those who in- 
terpret Heracleitus as does Dr. Diels “ignore the more deeply 
significant aspect of the matter,” whereas Dr. Diels claims that 
positivistic thinkers like Professor De Laguna are incapable of 
appreciating, owing to the dullness of their wits, the profundity of 
Heracleitus’s thoughts? Thus do philosophers call each other names 
and claim for themselves a profundity which they deny to their 
opponents! So we see that Dr. Diels makes Heracleitus out an 
idealist and contends against the stupidity of those who do not agree 
with him. 

What, now, is to be thought of these conflicting interpretations? 
In the first place it must be admitted that Professor De Laguna 
is wrong in saying that Heracleitus was a scientist. For in attempt- 
ing to substantiate his contention he has to interpret the word wis- 
dom (logos) as meaning science. Moreover, he utterly disregards 
Professor Burnet’s statement and irrefutable proof that Heracleitus 
was not a man of science as that word was understood in that time. 
For Professor Burnet writes: “No single scientific discovery is 
attributed to Heracleitus. This is significant. Further, everything 
we are told about his cosmology shows it to have been even more 
reactionary than that of Xenophanes or the school of Anaximenes. 
... Pure fire is to be seen best in the sun, which is lit up afresh 
every morning, and put out at night. It and the other heavenly 
bodies are just masses of pure fire ignited in a sort of basin in 
which they traverse the heavens, and this fire is kept up by exhala- 
tions from the earth. The phases of the moon and eclipses are due 
to a partial or total turning round of the basins. Darkness too is an 
exhalation from the earth of another kind. These last remarks prove 
we are not dealing with a scientific man, as science was understood 


in Italy.” 
1 Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato, pp. 59-60. 
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Moreover, Dr. Diels is undoubtedly right in identifying logos or 
reason with soul rather than with science. This is shown very clearly 
by the réle which the doctrine of microcosm and macrocosm plays 
in Heracleitus. Here again Dr. Diels is in accord with Professor 
Burnet. The force of this interpretation is best seen by putting a 
statement of Professor Burnet alongside of one from Dr. Diels. 
“To him the soul was the most real thing of all, and its most im- 
portant attribute was thought or wisdom.”* “He demands in place 
of the method of natural science and mathematics prevalent hitherto, 
a psychological one, proceeding not from without but from within, 
not from nature but from the soul of man. ‘I have inquired of 
myself’ (Fr. 1o1).— To all men it is given to know themselves, and 
to direct their thoughts accordingly’ (Fr. 116).” But we are forced 
to pass from the microcosm to the macrocosm, because the human 
mind is unable to comprehend the universe. Only a divine reason 
has this ability. “The customs of men possess no wisdom, those of 
the gods do” (Fr. 78). Hence it follows that the divine reason is 
ultimate reality, And this divine reason is immutable and universal 
cosmic law. It itself does not change, but it is the law of all change. 
“ All human laws are dependent upon one divine law” (Fr. 114). 

Yet Dr. Diels is unquestionably wrong when he attempts to ex- 
plain away Heracleitus’s insistence upon the importance of change as 
the very essence of ultimate reality. This doctrine is certainly 
central in the fragments. Nor can it rightly be called a mere ‘ husk.’ 
There is absolutely no justification for taking this as an accommoda- 
tion of his teaching to the ignorant rabble, as Dr. Diels suggests 
when he writes: “In the ‘husks’ he condescends to depict the world, 
as men are wont to fashion it for themselves from their ephemeral 
experiences.” Heracleitus was too much of an aristocrat and had 
too much contempt for the ignorant to be guilty of such a con- 
descension. “One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he be 
the best” (Fr. 49). 

The truth about these conflicting interpretations, then, is just 
this, that both men are reading their own metaphysical predilections 
into the writings of Heracleitus. The extant fragments of his 
writings are so very meager that it is utterly impossible to make an 
adequate reconstruction of his thought. Anyway, he wrote before 
the distinction between idealism and materialism had arisen, so that 
the germs of both doctrines may be found in the fragments which 

1 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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have come down to us.‘ The best way to interpret Heracleitus is 
to suppose that he held irreconcilable views without even being 
aware of their inherent contradiction. At one and the same time 
he asserted that reality is in its ultimate essence change or becoming 
and immutable reason. 

It is worth while to note, in conclusion, that reading later views 
into Heracleitus is a sort of interpretation which is at least as 
early as Chrysippos. For as Professor Burnet says: “The Stoics 
held the Ephesian in peculiar veneration, and therefore sought to 
interpret him as far as possible in accordance with their own sys- 
tem. Further, they were more than usually unscrupulous in “ac- 
commodating the views of earlier thinkers to their own.” * Now this 
vice of ‘accommodating’ has evidently not been entirely outgrown 
by modern men. Mr. Patrick has given an excellent account of 
the history of modern interpretations of Heracleitus from Schleier- 
macher down to the time he wrote (1889). With the utmost desirable 
clearness he shows that writers on Heracleitus have been guilty 
of ‘over-interpretation.. One of his statements may serve as a 
sufficient explanation of the conflict between Professor De Laguna 
and Dr. Diels. He writes: “Just as in daily life we interpret every 
sense perception according to our own mental forms, so we tend 
to read our own thoughts into every saying of the ancients, and then 
proceed to use these, often without dishonesty, to support our fa- 
vorite modern systems.” * Hegel’s famous dictum: “ Es ist kein Satz 
des Heraklit, den ich nicht in meine Logik aufgenommen” is charac- 
teristic of the attitude of too many of the interpreters of the great. 
sage of Ephesus. 


DANIEL SOMMER RoBINSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


1W. T. Stace has established this fact beyond question for Parmenides, but 
his argument holds good of Heracleitus also. See his Critical History of 
Greek Philosophy, pp. 60-71. 

2 Early Greek Philosophy, p. 143. In a note Professor Burnet says that the 
expression ‘ accommodating’ was first used by Philodemos. Later Cicero also 
used it. 

8 Heracleitus of Ephesus, p. 2. 
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Die Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judentums. Von 

HERMANN CoHEN. Leipzig, Gustav Fock, 1919.—pp. vi, 629. 

It sometimes happens that a posthumous work sets in a new or at 
least extraordinarily clear light a personality well known through solid 
scientific or literary achievements. To students of philosophy Her- 
ay mann Cohen has long been a familiar figure. In 1875 he succeeded 
Friedrich Albert Lange, the brilliant historian of materialism, in 
Marburg, and for forty years he exercised a profound influence 
through his academic teaching. His numerous writings have made 
him widely known as one of the chief exponents of Neo-Kantianism. 
He belonged to a group of thinkers who, in interpreting and de- 
veloping Kant’s idealism, were led to define their attitude to the 
new tendencies in the natural sciences, including psychology, and 
to socialism, with its peculiar approach to history and its perspec- 
| tives. In his case there was, besides, a more marked return to the 
| Piatonic ideology. Whether this can be regarded as a legitimate 
| 


kes 


; unfolding of what was potential in the thought of the Kénigsberg 
tr philosopher or, as Guido de Ruggiero strenuously maintains in his 
| La filosofia contemporanea, 1912 (p. 74 seq.), an absolute departure 
from the master, is perhaps a moot question. That the direction of 

| I Cohen’s speculation was to some extent due to his Jewish antecedents 
t and training had been apparent in many of his works. Particularly 
! important, in this respect, is his remarkable ‘Kritik von Lazarus’ 
| Ethik des Judenthums’ in Frankel’s Monatschrift, 1899. But only 
this latest publication has fully revealed how deeply religious his 

nature was, how closely attached he was to his ancestral faith, and 

j how powerfully his thinking was dominated by what he found, or 


sincerely believed that he found, in the sources of Judaism. His 

widow, who has provided the book with an illuminating preface, 

and the scholars assisting her have rendered a real service by giving 

i it to the public as his last testament. 

i There is nothing unusual in the attempt to present the essence of 
| 


some historic religion as the religion of reason. This has been done 
by a long line of Moslem and Christian philosophers. To al Farabi, 
Ibn Sina, and Abu Roshd Islam was the religion of reason; and not 
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only Thomas Aquinas and the medieval schoolmen, but Descartes, 
Leibnitz and Kant himself regarded the essence of Christianity as 
the religion of reason. Cohen has distinguished predecessors in 
Judaism. One naturally thinks of Philo, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, 
Crescas, Albo, Gersonides, and Moses Mendelsohn. In spite of all 
differences, there is a strong resemblance to Philo. Like him, Cohen 
discovers, with unquestionable sincerity, in the sources of Judaism 
the philosophy to which his own thinking has led him; like him, 
he is aided in this discovery by a certain allegoresis; like him, he is 
a Platonist. He has a more intimate: familiarity with the Hebrew 
language, has the advantage of drawing upon many more sources, 
and follows the main current without deviating in the directions that 
made Philo a forerunner of Christian dogma. In some respects he, 
therefore, reminds us even more of Maimonides. He starts out with 
the assumption that Judaism is the religion of reason. Already on p. 
11 we read: “ Die Juden schufen ja die Religion der Vernunft.” The 
whole work is a grandly conceived and zealously pursued effort to 
prove this thesis. 

If an inductive method had been followed, the sources would first 
have been examined critically to find out what Judaism has been in 
its historic development; the result would then have been compared 
with that obtained by a similar treatment of the sources of other 
religions, and only after this process of investigation would the 
question have been broached how far the essence of one or another 
or all of them constitutes a religion in harmony with reason. Cohen 
preferred another method. To prove the truth of his @ priori judg- 
ment he begins by vindicating a place for religion by the side of 
science, philosophy, and ethics in a rational view of the world, goes 
on to define a religion within the limits of reason, and then pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that Judaism is such a religion by selecting 
and interpreting a large number of proof-texts drawn chiefly from 
the Hebrew Bible, the Talmud, and the Jewish philosophers of 
the middle ages. This approach to the subject is not altogether ob- 
jectionable and has certain advantages. It starts with fundamentals, 
emphasizes the object that is sought, and tends to eliminate what 
may seem unessential in the historic development. But the validity 
of the reasoning becomes dependent throughout on the accuracy 
of the definitions laid down at the outset, the justice of the ap- 
praisal of other religions that are only incidentally alluded to, and 
the correctness with which the sources are interpreted. 
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Ethics is defined as a science dealing with the relations between 
the individual and the state, or the union of all states; between man, 
the individual, and man, the race, or humanity in the abstract. 
“Morality is the realization of humanity in the individual.” A 
separate field for religion is found in a relation between the ‘I’ 
and the ‘Thou’ involving a consciousness of sin and a sympathy with 
suffering which demand the abolition of evil and a dependable 
guarantee of the absolute triumph of good. Such a demand, it is 
maintained, lies beyond the aims of ethics: even Plato conceives of 
the eternal coexistence of good and evil. Such a guarantee, it is 
held, can only be furnished by monotheism, by “the messianic God” 
who banishes from the life of man poverty and all the ills it sym- 
Lolizes. Morality must be autonomous, but needs the supplement of 
religion which perceives and recognizes the law as the will of the 
eternal legislator. But can morality rightly be so circumscribed as 
to exclude consciousness of sin and social sympathy? And is there 
no other way to give validity to ethical judgments than by the as- 
sumptions of monotheism? The field of ethics seems to be unduly 
narrowed in order to provide a special place for religion, and the 
sanctions of morality appear to be arbitrarily limited by the exi- 
gencies of a metaphysical theory. 

There is no adequate discussion of the claims of other religions. 
Polemics against Christianity is not wanting, and much of it is well 
considered and just. The Greek philosophers come in for generous 
attention. One misses, however, an evaluation of man’s religious 
life as a whole, and of the relative merits of its various manifesta- 
tions. Without the use of the comparative method required by sci- 
ence, the superiority and rational character of Judaism are taken 
for granted. In a brief paragraph (p. 40), Cohen alludes to this 
matter. “I do not maintain,” he says, “that Judaism alone is the 
religion of reason: I seek to understand how other monotheistic 
religions have a fruitful share in the religion of reason.” But he 
immediately adds: “ although this cannot in originality measure itself 
with Judaism, and it is this originality that constitutes the pre- 
eminence of Judaism.” Only the monotheistic religions are thought 
of, and these are all supposed to be derived from Judaism, at least 
so far as any rational elements are concerned. 

In regard to the use of the sources Cohen is quite aware of cer- 
tain demands upon the student made by modern science. In Kants 
Begriindung der Ethik, 1910, p. 462, he remarks: “Wenn wir auch 
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von der methodischen Selbstandigkeit der Ethik absehen, so erfordert 
die geschichtliche Methodik eine andere Fassung des Problems, 
namlich die literarische Untersuchung der Quellen nach der philolo- 
gisch-historischen Methode. Diese Quellen sind zum mindesten das 
Neue und das Alte Testament. Kant selbst hat es nun aber ausge- 
sprochen, dass ihm jede wissenschaftliche Sachkenntniss in bezug auf 
diese Quellen abgeht; nichtsdestoweniger hat er geglaubt diese Verein- 
barung der Vernunftreligion mit der christlichen Religion versuchen 
zu durfen.” In spite of his wide acquaintance with Jewish literature 
much of this criticism is as applicable to Cohen as to Kant. With 
justice Cohen criticised Lazarus for leaving out of consideration the 
medieval Jewish philosophers on the plea that they did not represent 
the collective spirit (der Gesammtgeist) of Judaism. Cohen leans on 
them too heavily in his exegesis, defiant of modern criticism, and him- 
self leaves out a whole category of important documents of Jewish 
faith, because some rabbis thought them not holy enough to require 
a washing of the hands after contact with them, or because they re- 
vealed a strong impress of the Hellenistic spirit. 

A random selection of proof-texts torn from their context in the 
Bible, the Talmud, or some medieval commentary is not in harmony 
with modern critical methods. The so-called ‘Biblical Theology’ 
has no doubt been over-confident in dealing with very fragmentary 
records, and the name has tempted to unconvincing constructions of 
a progressive revelation, or an evolution on the dotted line, but it 
has at least given the coup de grace to the old type of proof-text the- 
ology, and restored to each author the right to his own thought 
and the general trend of his thought. Nor is there any regard for 
the philologico-historical method in the interpretation Cohen gives of 
many of these texts. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” 
(Ex. xx, 3) is said to mean: “Es gibt nicht bloss keinen anderen 
Gott, sondern iiberhaupt kein Sein ausser diesem einzigen Sein” 
‘p. 51). Thus the philosophical idealism of a Parmenides or a 
Berkeley may be read into a simple prohibition against setting up 
ether gods in a Yahwe sanctuary. “Thou shalt see my back, but 
my face shall not be seen” (Ex. xxxiii, 23) is explained, with 
Maimonides: “Du wirst sehen das mir folgende, nicht Riickseite, 
sondern Folge und Wirkung des géttlichen Wesens” (p. 93). Mai- 
monides’ derivation of Shaddai from dai, and explanation as “the 
self-sufficient” “entspricht einem richtigen Sprachgefihl” (p. 45). 
Job xxxi, 2, is translated: “ Der Geist ist der Anteil an der Gottheit 
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von oben” and made to refer to the immortality of the soul (p. 358). 
Such examples of medieval exegesis are not the exception. 

The tendency to seize upon scattered utterances that seem to be 
in harmony with the author’s own thought and feeling and to make 
them representative of the general trend of Judaism leads to strange 
conclusions. Cohen does not believe in punishments and rewards in 
# future life. Hence he stresses the absence of this belief in the 
earlier sources and occasional statements in the later to the effect 
that the sons of Noah, if they kept the Noachic commandments, 
and possibly even if they failed, might have a share in the world 
to come. But when Nachmanides called for hot gold to be poured 
into the mouth of Ibn Ezra, a hundred years after his death, for 
having slyly hinted a doubt as to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, it is not known that any voice was heard in Israel protesting 
against such a judgment. The authoritative threat of exclusion from 
the world to come for heresy on this point seems to have smothered 
effectively for centuries any atttempt by Jewish scholars to find the 
truth. Origen also believed in a final restoration, and the author of 
the second book of the Sibylline Oracles shared his faith. A Chris- 
tion hand wrote in the margin: “ Manifestly false. . . . Let Origen 
of his presumptuous babble be ashamed, saying there shall be an end 
of punishments.” It is not necessary to ask which view has been 
typical of Christian doctrine, even though there have been unauthor- 
ized sporadic concessions, on the ground of uncovenanted mercies, to 
exceptional pagans and Jews, and unbaptized infants. The doctrine 
of heaven and hell, whatever its origin and later modifications, came 
to the Christian church from the synagogue. The famous saying of 
Antigonus of Socho by no means proves that the hope of a reward 
was foreign to Judaism. The modern Jewish philosopher may 
not think that any merit attaches to a moral act; but much straining 
of the natural sense is needed to find this thought expressed in 
the doctrine of the merits of the fathers. If the sons are encouraged 
to show becoming modesty by confessing their own lack of merits, 
their plea for favors on the ground of the merits of their fathers 
would appear to indicate with sufficient clearness that they attach 
merit to the acts of these fathers. Cohen does not believe in a 
physical resurrection. Neither did Maimonides. But he was con- 
demned for his error. It is not quite clear whether either of them 
believed in the survival of the individual. 
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A subtle distinction is made by Cohen between eschatology and 
messianism. The former is rejected, the latter explained as the 
triumph of good in a perfect social order. This transformation of 
messianism is indeed a great spiritual achievement of modern Jewry. 
It was prepared by the ethical fervor of the pre-exilic prophets and 
by the apocalyptic pictures of the Messiah’s reign in righteousness 
and peace. The tremendous significance of the prophetic emphasis 
on justice and mercy has been well brought out by Cohen. If he 
had paid more attention to the Jewish literature appearing just before 
and just after the beginning of the common era, he would have 
realized how closely interlinked with the general eschatological 
scheme the simpler hope of a just and victorious king or priestly 
ruler had gradually become. Nothing has probably contributed so 
much to the dropping of the thought of an individual Messiah in 
certain Jewish circles as the epoch-making social movement of the 
last century, of which the great leaders were indeed Jews, but Jews 
little influenced by messianic speculations. To some extent Cohen 
seems to have allowed his sympathy with a dominant note in socialism 
to give a coloring to the prophetic messages which the prophets them- 
selves would scarcely have approved. That they were filled with 
compassion for the poor and indignation against the rich and power- 
ful who oppressed them is obvious. But their words do not give the 
impression that they looked upon poverty as the great evil whose 
abolition would cure the deep-rooted malady of man’s life. The 
transformed messianic hope has become a religious passion. How 
tolerant will it be? Speaking of the extermination of false wor- 
ship, Cohen says: “Da kann es kein Erbarmen geben und keine 
Riicksicht auf Menschen. Die Liebe zu Gott entwurzelt den Quietis- 
mus” (p. 60). Does the religion of reason approve the murder 
of the prophets of Baal? Does it commend the love of God that 
roots out pacifism? Will the followers of God’s new Messiah, the 
ideal of a nobler order of society, be men of violence, without mercy 
or regard for human life, justifying the means by the end, or men 
of peace, having the strength of a patient, tolerant and quiet spirit? 
That is a question worth pondering, even if it should seem probable 
in this instance that Cohen was simply carried away by his apolo- 
getic interest to make a statement that does not fairly represent his 
teal attitude or his conception of the teachings of a rational re- 
ligion. 

Notwithstanding all such queries and reservations it must still be 
said that the manuscript left behind by this eminent Jewish thinker 
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is a document of transcending power and significance, in scope and 
character worthy of him and of the great subject. It is the fruit 
of life-long study, philosophical reflection, and pious meditation, and it 
contains a wealth of keen observations, dialectic subtleties, sagacious 
judgments, and bold generalizations. Its reverence, erudition, grasp 
of principles and loyalty to conviction will assure for it a distin- 
guished place in the literature devoted to the problems of the moral 
life and the interpretation of religion. It is especially desirable 
that Christian scholars should acquaint themselves with this work, 
both because it is calculated to increase their knowledge of Jewish 
thought and remove many current misconceptions, and because they 
would profit from the author’s discussion of the different view- 
points of the two religions in considering some important problems. 
He set out to prove a thesis. How far has he succeeded? He 
has proved that there is much, very much indeed, that is rational and 
worthy of all acceptation in what he includes within the field of 
Jewish religion. More than this the evidence could not show. A 
system of thought cannot be distilled out of a whole national litera- 
ture. It is at bottom his own view of the world that we get, to- 
gether with a display of the stimuli furnished by the wise men in 
his people and among the Gentiles. It is of present interest to ob- 
serve that his penetrating mind clearly perceived the economic 
causes of war, the possibility of disarmament, if these are removed, 
and the need of a democratically organized league of all nations. 
There is an excellent index. The Talmudic passages are given in an 
appendix. For the convenience of the reader it would have been 
well if they had also been cited in the body of the text, as the 
Bible passages are. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CorneLL UNIVERSITY. 


Le Probléme Moral et la Pensée Contemporaine. Par D. Paropi. 
Deuxiéme Edition, revue et augmentée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 192I1. 
—pp. 301. 

It is interesting and useful to reconsider our ethical theories 
in the light of the unusual experiences of the great war, to see 
whether they have stood the test and whether it is possible to hold 
fast to them. Professor Parodi undertakes such a task in this book, 
asking that it be regarded as “a kind of inquiry into the philosophical 
conscience—on the evening and the morning after the war—of an im- 
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penitent rationalist.” In Part I, “The Conflict of Doctrines,” he 
offers a number of critical studies most of which originally appeared 
in French periodicals and were put into book form in 1909. In 
these essays (“Ethics and Biology,” “Ethics and Sociology,” “ Mo- 
rality and Reason,” “ Morality, the Good, and Goods,” “The Facts 
of the Moral Problem”) the principal tendencies of ethical thought 
immediately preceding the war are examined and the author’s own 
conception of a rationalistic ethics is worked out. In Part II, 
“L’Epreuve des Faits” (let us translate it “The Verdict of Ex- 
perience”), Professor Parodi puts his rationalistic theory to the 
test, making use of a number of articles published by him during 
and after the war (“ The Positive Methods in Ethics and the Problem 
of the Birthrate,” “The Positive Methods in Ethics and the Free- 
dom of Thought,” “ War and Ethics,” “War and the German Con- 
ception of Morality,” “Might and Right,” “Moral Rationalism”), 
and comes to the conclusion that ethical rationalism has not been 
found wanting. 

Agreeing with Kant in spirit, Professor Parodi declares that the 
root of all morality lies in reason, and that its supreme ideal is 
justice (p. 215). To judge from the moral point of view and from 
the rational point of view is one and the same thing. Morality can 
be formal only; our test is universality and impartiality (pp. 160 ff.). 
The ultimate basis of morality is always the idea df the good, or of 
duty, which is nothing more than the affirmation of the value of 
reason itself (p. 167). The objection may be raised that such a 
rational morality is a morality without obligation. But to Profes- 
sor Parodi obligation is a quality absolutely inherent in rationality, 
in rational conviction. When once we reason, he says, we must re- 
raain in accord with ourselves, accept the conclusions to which our 
reasoning leads us; indeed, there seems to be a kind of moral 
obligation to do so. Insofar as the moral law seems to be rationally 
convincing it will also seem to be rationally imperative. It is true, 
we cannot make anyone will in spite of himself, but the real question 
here is, Can he not be led to think that he ought to will in a certain 
way? When we demand of a man that he make no moral judgment 
until he has made a conscientious and impartial examination of the 
case, we admit that he is capable of a rational conviction, distinct 
from desire and present impulse, and that in the possible conflict 
with these, this conviction will appear as having the right, even 
though it have not the power, to make itself obeyed. To be sure, 
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if the man is not convinced that there is a sort of logical necessity 
to will to act in accordance with a universal principle, there is 
nothing further to be said to him. Nevertheless, to him who has 
understood the value of a universal principle, the principle must ap- 
pear obligatory, whatever may be his desire to get away from it 
(pp. 84 f.). 

What is completely rational is moral in virtue of the very fact 
of its being rational. Logical consistency, however, is not the sole 
mark of rationality for Professor Parodi, and therefore not the 
only test of morality. Rationality includes universality, impartiality, 
coherency among all our purposes, desires, and values; to be reason- 
able means to be logical, impartial, disinterested, to order our desires 
in a hierarchy of ends and values, to consider an act in its relations 
to other human acts, in its relations to an entire system of acts, as 
an element in a system of acts which constitute our individual life, 
our social life, and human life in general. The rational or moral 
value of the act is the value reason gives it, (1) in judging from 
the standpoint of impersonal moral truth, (2) as a principle or law 
of conduct capable of being applied and realized in a host of cases, 
(3) as fit to be harmonized with other acts equally approved by 
reason in the system of good acts or right conduct. In this last 
réle reason becomes an incentive,—a will to order, harmony, unity. 
It is pointed out that we cannot deduce anything from pure reason, 
nor derive from it alone the content of morality, the code of our 
duties,—a fact which Kant sometimes forgot. The entire content of 
morality comes from the outside, and principally, if one wishes, from 
the experience of social utility; but the moral form comes from 
reason alone, since it alone is able, in comparing and criticising the 
diverse elements of the real, to constitute them into a system, a type 
of action, an ideal; it alone converts the fact into right. Since man 
is social by nature, since his sentiments as well as his reason have 
been developed in a social milieu, it is natural that his reason cannot 
approve of anything or even conceive of anything as desirable that 
does not presuppose the social life and imply it as an element (pp. 
86-104). But in whatever way the ethical values are conceived in 
practice, whether we esteem of highest worth beauty or holiness or 
genius or even strict obedience to divine commands or yet the com- 
pletest devotion to the collective whole, the fact remains that these 
diverse values appear, at different stages of human evolution, as 
recognized by reason, as an obligation upon the conscience, as true in 
themselves, and thus as defining the good and duty (pp. 162 ff.). 
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This is the Kantian ethical philosophy, liberally interpreted and 
developed. The question now arises for Professor Parodi, What can 
one do with such a rationalistic morality in the time of bloody war? 
It might seem, he says, as if the necessities of the struggle had 
revealed the inanity and impotence of our most imperious and in- 
contestable rules, and had proved the very conception of right and 
wrong to be nothing more than a mere convention and purely rela- 
tive. Our entire morality since the time of Jesus and Kant seems to 
have had its source in the personal conscience, and its end in the 
respect for the person; and all our democratic institutions seemed to 
hang upon this idea. And then, all of a sudden, human life lost its 
value; and of what little account was the human individual in the 
awful catastrophe! And once the great duty of respecting human 
life has fallen, will not all the rest, the less imperious and the less 
serious ones, go down with it in ruin: respect for truth, freedom of 
thought, honesty, chivalry, mercy, and justice? Indeed, one single 
rule tended to become paramount in the war: to regard as legitimate, 
yea as praiseworthy, whatever act appeared to serve the country, 
to condemn even the act of justice or mercy to the foe as jeopardizing 
the common interests.’ The experiences of the war might make it 
appear that the sociologist moralists were right, that all morality is 
but a manifestation of the social will to live, that the supreme right 
of every society is to preserve itself. Once existence is at stake, 
particularly the collective existence, all duty comes to an end. If 
this is so, must we not accept the German conception of war? If 
the sole aim of war is victory, is it not absurd, is it not puerile, to re- 
fuse to accept the practical consequences which the Germans drew? 
Is war compatible even with respect for truth? Are there not French 
truths and German truths (remember the ninety-three distinguished 
savants across the Rhine!) ; and must one not sacrifice one’s respect 
for the truth to one’s patriotism? In war one does not think in order 
to understand but in order to act (pp. 216 ff.). 

And yet, can we look upon war as destroying or obscuring the 
moral idea, seeing that war appears also as a school for devotion and 
heroism? Shall we conclude from the contradiction here involved 
that the good is something that cannot be determined by the under- 
standing, that it is a matter of mystical intuition, not of clear reason, 
that it resides completely in charity and sacrifice and not at all 
in equal and intelligible justice? Then the Germans with their 
dream of world empire have not been lacking in virtue. Professor 
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Parodi refuses to draw such a conclusion: if there is no right and 
justice that is definable and intelligible as such, then there is no 
longer any morality; and if all opinions and unreasoned and inward 
certainties have equal standing, then there is no truth at all. 
Neither the intuitionists nor the sociologists can remove the diffi- 
culty: on the one hand, all the common rules seem to be suspended 
in war, or rendered fragile and doubtful; on the other hand, how- 
ever, the power of sacrifice seems to be augmented and exalted in 
it; by turns and according to the point of view one finds in it the 
complete ruin and the supreme triumph of the moral life. The fact 
is, one of the elements of morality, the disinterestedness, the no- 
bility of the intention, seems to suffice and to carry everything be- 
fore it, without the act itself, the other element, having been analyzed 
or defined; in this sense the moral intuition appears to be distinct 
from the judgment or even to be opposed to it. One sometimes per- 
suades oneself that everything is permitted so far as the enemy is 
concerned, because one is acting not for oneself but for the nation. 
The purity of the intentions seems to be all that is needed to purify 
any act whatsoever. Moreover, reflection itself seems, in a measure, 
to confirm this impression. We must recognize with Renouvier that 
a sort of mechanical moralism that would automatically apply im- 
mutable rules without appreciating the circumstances of every act or 
taking into account the consequences, would be criminal and un- 
just: not to defend oneself and not to kill because murder is a 
crime, would mean not to defend one’s own, or one’s ideal, would 
mean to contribute very effectively, though passively, to the triumph 
of evil in the world (pp. 235 ff.). 

Are we not then brought to the dangerous maxim that the end 
justifies the means? Professor Parodi frankly accepts it, but with 
reservations that render it harmless. In order that the act may be 
considered good, or the least evil in the given situation, the end 
must be one that can itself be justified and is not arbitrarily ac- 
cepted or set up as good; moreover, it must be impossible of being re- 
alized except by these means alone; that is, ends and means must be 
so inseparably connected that they have to be accepted or rejected 
together: in this way the act, as a whole, can be said to be itself 
justified. From this it follows, our author says, that war itself is 
fundamentally evil, that is, war as such, war as a mode of rela- 
tionship between social groups, as the will to violence and injustice, 
not war considered in the act of only one of the two belligerents, 
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the act of this or that soldier who defends his country, of this or 
that nation which attacked defends itself. The crimes of war re- 
main crimes, but they are imputable less to those who commit them 
than to those who have let loose the war of which they are the 
inevitable consequences. Only such acts, however, are permitted 
as are regarded necessary to prevent just the triumph of violence 
and evil. The only legitimate war, therefore, is that carried on in 
defense of the right, of justice, and truly of peace; the war which 
is at bottom a war against the spirit of war, a revolt against the 
spirit of egoistic domination, militaristic organization, the mysticism 
of force; against everything that by its very logic can foment nothing 
but strife and violence. And this right must be a moral right, a 
right of reason, a right that can be justified by reason, not mere 
power and force (pp. 239 ff.). If morality is not rational, our au- 
thor declares in the last pages of his final chapter, it is nothing 
but blind inspiration, which may be that of the saint, but which can 
also be that of the megalomaniac and the fool. Abandon the ra- 
tional point of view, refuse to trust the law in its abstract purity, and 
the acts change their name with the parties, with the nationality of him 
who does them; respect for established rules, treaties, contracts, the 
will of populations, the right of peoples to dispose of themselves, 
these become duties for the one but not for the other; oppression, 
conquest, annexation are transformed when the victor and the van- 
quished change their réles: for “it is no longer the same thing.” 
Germany, too, in the thousands of her soldiers and citizens, had made 
the claim and cherished the conviction of serving a great cause. 
Heroes and martyrs were not lacking to her; she simply lacked the 
will to be just. Everything was vitiated in her, not excepting her 
virtues themselves, by her profound and unshakable belief in her 
superiority, not only in her material but in her metaphysical superi- 
ority. And so she was able, in all tranquility of soul, for four long 
years to commit injustice, sure in the belief that she was serving 
something higher than justice: the interests of a superior civiliza- 
tion and the divine destinies of the world; absolutely convinced that 
between her and the other nations there was no possible parity, no- 
common principles of appreciation, that treaties were not binding 
upon her though they were binding upon others: that the excellence 
of her cause was enough to purify all the means which she could 
employ (pp. 299 f.). 

Professor Parodi has given us an interesting and stimulating 
book, a book that is eminently fair in its criticisms, sane in its judg- 
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ments, and broad in its outlook. It is ,to my mind, one of the best 
and clearest presentations of the ethical philosophy that harks back 
to Kant that has appeared, and it cannot fail to help the reader in 
his endeavor to find the truth among the apparently conflicting 
ethical movements of the time. I do not mean to say that our 
author’s thought is a mere rehearsal of Kant’s; it is not that. He 
finds in the Kantian doctrine of the generalization of the maxims the 
most adequate expression of ethical rationalism; and this doctrine, 
he holds, is not ‘a particular find’ of Kant, but represents the 
climax of the entire rationalistic tradition in ethics from antiquity 
down to the seventeenth century. However that may be, Professor 
Parodi enriches the notion of rationality, develops its implications, its 
meanings, in such a way that the whole teaching is vitalized and 
the basal principle no longer seems to be a mere vague and empty 
formula. He also points out that the principle must be intelligently 
applied to our concrete life, to our inner and outer experience, that 
each particular complex situation must be analyzed, before the moral 
value of an act or sentiment can be determined (see pp. 94 ff., 
296 ff.). He does not neglect the feeling-impulse side of our nature, 
or forget the important part which motives play in human conduct— 
cold reason, he admits, is powerless by itself—but he insists that 
these too must be rational, justifiable by the law of reason if they are 
to be judged moral: “the justification of the act can never be any- 
thing but the work of reason” (pp. 99 f., 162 ff., 289 ff.). 

One might ask how, with such a law, we can account for the dif- 
ferent and often conflicting conceptions of right and wrong. It is 
held by Professor Parodi that we cannot determine, once for all, 
the entire system of duties. Only in so far as we know their conse- 
quences, upon ourselves and others, their implications, sometimes 
their self-contradictoriness, and thus can estimate the nature and 
moral bearing of these, can we pronounce a correct and enlightened 
judgment (pp. 162 f.). Practice, moreover, is mobile and variable, 
in ceaseless process of evolution. With the change of external con- 
ditions, physical, economic, political, under which we are compelled to 
act, our sentiments and ideas are modified. We must, therefore, adapt 
old rules to new conditions or give expression to rules yet unspoken. 
And we must have recourse to a kind of moral casuistry and to 
‘moral invention’ in order to meet a given situation, even modify 
the received principles or introduce new ones. In this way juris- 
prudence is incessantly reacting upon the law, and often preparing 
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the legislation of tomorrow. In this entire process, however, reason 
is constantly at work, and reason always remains the court of last 
resort (pp. 169 ff.). 

The question will be raised whether Professor Parodi’s supreme 
principle does not already contain the fundamental virtues and 
duties, and whether he is not begging the whole ethical question in 
declaring that it is rational to be impartial, impersonal, disinterested, 
that is, just, kind, and merciful. He would doubtless reply that 
nothing further can be said to those who, after conscientious reflec- 
tion, do not see the rationality of justice and of love. He might also 
call attention to the fact that even the Utilitarians, thinkers like John 
Stuart Mill and Henry Sidgwick, who are regarded as antagonistic to 
the Kantian ethics, incorporate into their supreme principle of happi- 
ness the notions of justice and benevolence, conceiving both it and 
them as acceptable to reason. 

FRANK THILLY. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Les Paralogismes du Rationalisme: Essai sur la Théorie de la 
Connaissance. Par Loutrs Rovucrier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920. 
—pp. xiv, 540. 

Rationalism, the view which accords objective reality to the 
principles and concepts of mathematics, science, or philosophy, is 
here the object of a severe and sustained attack. Mr. Rougier’s 
position is a negative one; Avenarius, whom he does not mention, 
is the originator of that doctrine of ‘pure experience’ of which he 
is the latest—and perhaps most scholarly—exponent. All the prin- 
ciples of the sciences, the definitions, the axioms, are no more than 
conventions; it is not even as if they were true, for they are neither 
true nor false. Take them as true, and you get the antinomies, the 
insoluble mystery of being and the other puzzles of metaphysic. 
Project the conventions into external reality and you have the 
Ideas of Plato, the Absolute of Hegel and Hamelin, and the trans- 
finite numbers of Cantor. Above all do we witness in our own day 
a grave practical consequence of rationalism, to wit, “the dogma, 
based on an ontology which positive science has definitely con- 
demned, of natural equality, innate rights, national sovereignty ex- 
pressed by universal suffrage” (p. xiii). And with this dogma goes 
that of the equality of all races and nations, as well as the potency of 
education and legislation to cure all social ills. So strongly, indeed, 
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does Professor Rougier feel the error of these dogmas that he devotes 
an Introduction of 60 pages to their discussion—the only part of 
the book, except a brief passage at the end (Appendix A), devoted 
to practical matters. He goes on in the Introduction to show that 
the illusion of equality which led to the Revolution logically ends in 
socialism. Useful as this convention of equality was for a time in 
reforming old abuses, it has now survived its utility, and is based 
“on colossal errors of psychology and history” (p. xiii). It was 
derived, indeed, from the old rationalistic fiction of reason one and 
the same in all men, which was at once an idealization and a mutila- 
tion of human nature. “Rationalists mutilate human nature” (p. 
47). “Imbued with revolutionist ideology, modern nations have 
trusted the legislative power to irresponsible and incompetent ma- 
jorities. . . . Universal suffrage is but the opportunty of party spirit, 
of special interest, of passion and ignorance, against the scientific 
discernment of the public good and the fitting means of its realiza- 
tion” (p. 49). Consonant with this majority rule is the assumption 
of ever new powers by the State, as well as other socialistic tend- 
encies. But these evils are all due to the errors of a metaphysical 
rationalism, erecting certain common points of men into an objective 
equality. 

Now we may well admit the author’s strictures against democracy ; 
indeed we may wish for more, to disturb the unthinking complacency 
with which so many regard that fetich. If his abusiveness suggests 
Fitzjames Stephen, W. H. Mallock, or even Dean Inge, it is none the 
less needed and refreshing. But is the fault to be laid at the door 
of rationalism? It would hardly seem just to call Rousseau, who 
was almost the founder of modern democracy, a rationalist. And 
rationalism in Plato went with the utmost contempt for democracy. 
The rationalistic hierarchy of principles does not appear favorable to 
equalitarianism. Moreover, was it not the empirical and practical 
Locke who found men equal at birth, not because their minds pos- 
sessed the same innate principles, but because they were all equally 
empty, tabule rase? The disappearance of individual freedom, so 
noticeable in our own day, seems more probably due to the organic 
theory of society, which makes the individual wholly a social being 
owning no rights in himself. To be sure, Professor Rougier con- 
siders this theory too a product of rationalism, for he declares 
(p. 416) that the Hegelian scheme is built up by objectification of 
certain conventions of logic. Yet this is palpably unfair to the 
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system, which is, if pruned of certain excesses, as empirical as it is 
rational. 

The main body of the book is concerned to abolish ontology. There 
are, we are told, no absolute or necessary principles. The old propo- 
sition about the sum of the angles in a triangle is not true; it only 
follows from certain definitions and axioms. The like holds of 
arithmetic; arithmetical propositions are no truer than a game of 
chess. If we define numbers thus and so, certain propositions follow; 
but there is no compulsion in the defining. Judgments of existence, 
on the other hand, are synthetic and a posteriori. There is no way 
of getting their predicate by analysis of their subjects, as there is 
no way of getting from concept to fact. To do that is to commit the 
“ontological paralogism” (p. 145). The gulf between concept and 
existence cannot be crossed. Yet M. Rougier’s view here over- 
reaches itself. So intent is he on demolishing the metaphysicians 
that he demolishes the very distinction on which his view is based. 
“En effet,” he declares on p. 167, “de ce que l’existence n'est pas 
contenu dans la notion d’une créature, on ne saurait conclure légitime- 
ment que son essence soit réellement distincte de son existence.” But 
if character and existence are not really distinct, then definitions, 
which are of characters, do really apply to things, and consequently 
whatever follows from our definitions is true of the things. It 
would appear that the author has defined reason in too abstract a 
way, cutting it off from experience and then finding it cut off. His 
own arguments about reason follow from his definition of reason; 
but as, on his view, there is no getting from definition to fact, his 
definition of reason is itself a convention without objective truth. 
One might choose to define reason as the observation of relations and 
what they imply, or in any other way which does not divorce that 
faculty from observation of the given. But M. Rougier chooses not 
to do this. He rules out all appeal to intuition. “A demonstration is 
to be called apodictic in so far as it is not intuitive” (p. 213). In 
similar vein he alleges that no experimental law can be deduced. 
Taking up alleged deductions of the law of inertia, he finds that the 
law has not been deduced from the law of identity, or contradiction, 
or causality, or from the principle of sufficient reason. No doubt 
he is quite correct here; but rationalism. need not be committed to 
a@ priori deduction of the laws of science. 

Once more we find that in his separation of reason from fact 
the author is using a two-edged sword. Following Gauss’s exposition 
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of the principle of least constraint he declares: “La nature se com- 
porte donc, dans le cas d’un systéme li¢é, comme si elle obéissait 
aux lois du hasard!” (p. 260). Does M. Rougier mean that this is 
objectively true? If so, he is using a very abstract and conceptual 
principle (i.e., chance) to explain facts. That he does so mean, we 
shall note later, referring to p. 352. 

That the principles or laws of science are not facts, but conven- 
tions which we make and apply, is argued thus: “A principle is an 
experimental law, approximately verified in certain cases, gener- 
alized, transformed into a conventional definition” (p. 268). If this 
principle (he continues) is later found somewhat discrepant with 
fact, we do not deny the principle, but ascribe the discrepancy to the 
action of another principle; thus we can always enable ourselves to 
retain the convention we had set up. But as matter of fact, scientific 
principles are not so arbitrarily applied. Take the case of radium, 
which at first seemed to contradict the conservation of energy. 
That principle was maintained by the hypothesis that radium con- 
tained a vast storage of potential energy; but this hypothesis would 
have been inacceptable, had not further observations upon the internal 
make-up of radium shown that it actually does contain such a store. 
The application of principles is never wholly arbitrary, and the 
more we know about the facts, the less arbitrary it is. Certain con- 
ventions we must make; certain others we cannot make. 

Realism is the ontological aspect of rationalism; it ascribes a 
reality, independent of our thinking, to principles and concepts. But 
what would be the criterion of that reality? Is it the control exer- 
cised over our thought? There is, he declares, no such control which 
is not authorized by our thought itself. If the idea of a triangle 
constrains us to think of such and such properties, that is because we 
have instituted the idea and the rules of developing it. The mind 
is “fettered by its own conventions” (p. 281). Yes, even the 
rules of logic are no more valid than the rules of chess. If we 
elect to play the game, we follow them—that is all. If we choose 
to accept the deductive-system type of thought, we obey the rules of 
logic. “The principles of formal logic are the conventions which 
anyone must adopt who wishes to construct that very special form 
of thought, a deductive theory” (p. 445). Well! if this is so, does 
not M. Rougier’s own reasoning become a game, without cogency 
or truth? Nevertheless we admit that his strictures may apply to 
some cases; ¢.g., to the transfinite numbers of Cantor. We agree 
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that no proof has been given that these numbers exist. Their defi- 
nition does not give them existence any more than the definition of 
a by a series makes it a number. We cannot in general reason from 
a series to its limit; independent evidence of the existence of that 
limit must be given. So too of the argument for God’s existence a 
contingentia mundi. The realistic dogma that the cause contains 
more than the effect is, we admit, unsound. But to deny certain ex- 
treme doctrines that have been sponsored by rationalists is quite 
ether than to deny the general rationality of things. So extreme a 
position the author, however, would appear to advocate: “to ex- 
plain the adaptations of living things, it frequently suffices to make 
the simple hypothesis that the individual variations of the offspring 
are distributed at random, so as to exhaust all possible cases; use- 
ful variations . . . will assure survival .. .” (p. 352). And“ Avery 
great number of cases of purposiveness are to-day explained by the 
laws of chance and the calculus of probabilities. Such is the instance 
of Mendel’s law” (ibid., footnote). Not that we object to a 
tychism; but ‘laws of chance’ are as much a projected human con- 
vention as a Platonic Idea, and we think M. Rougier, rebelling 
against one set of rationalistic entities, has been led to adopt another 


- 


set. 
; The antinomies of predication, causation, etc., are thus avoided: 
| “ Replongeons-nous dans le flux des phenoménes et les apories, nées 


du morcellement conceptuel des choses, s’évanouiront” (p. 406). 
Give up analysis, renounce the endeavor to understand, bury your 
head in the shifting sand of the flux! M. Rougier believes that the 
problems of metaphysics are pseudo-problems. The question Why, 
sensible enough in the field of human purposes, is senseless when 
asked of external events. Of course the objector will answer that 
such an assertion presupposes a metaphysical theory of causation, 
| which is far from being established or even generally accepted. The 
puzzle of infinite past time arises from the notion of absolute time: 
but time is relative to location, as has been recently shown. As I 
to the religious problem—there is none. Agnosticism is but the 
confession that the illusion of a problem still troubles us; thus “ag- 
nosticism is the last form of the religious sentiment” (p. 520). 

The ‘learning of this volume is stupendous, or at least must so 
be considered by one who cannot verify the hundreds of references. 
Nevertheless, M. Rougier does not mention so important a name as 
Bosanquet, and seems quite to miss the modern idealistic point of 
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view. From that point of view, and quite justly, his whole thesis 
could be criticised as resting on too abstract a definition of reason. 
And in spite of scholarship and acuteness, there is a great deal of 
repetition in the treatment; illustration of a theory does not need to 
be carried through several centuries in order to make the theory 
clear. As to the negative result, the return to the flux of immediacy, 
we can but say that even if it were absolutely demonstrated, we hu- 
man beings could not help believing in our objective laws and prin- 
ciples. 
W. H. SHELDON. 


UNIvERSITY. 


Volonté et Conscience. Par Perctvat Fruticer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1920.—pp. vi, 472. 

This essay in spiritual monism, as the author calls his work, con- 
sists of two parts. Part one is a critical assault on dualism. Its j 
purpose is to show, by a rapid historical survey, that all the methods 
hitherto proposed for dealing with the antinomy between spirit and 
matter are defective. The reality of spirit may be denied, as with 
Haeckel; or that of matter, as with Berkeley and Fichte. The co- | 
existence of both terms may be accepted as in Cartesianism, or differ- 
ently (but no less unintelligibly), as in Hegelianism. Between these | 
representative types M. Frutiger distinguishes various transitional 
forms. He would be the last to claim novelty for his criticism in 
this part of the work. Its value lies in the arrangement of the 
material and the vigour and clearness with which it is presented. 
The negative conclusion which emerges from this survey is that in 
all the cases examined “on accepte l’antinomie comme un fait, et 
l'on se propose seulement de la surmonter d’une facgon ou de |’autre” 
(p. 446). This leads naturally to the formulation of the principle 
underlying the constructive work of the second part. “II se pourrait 
en effet qu'il n’y eat pas deux termes opposés, l'un positif, l’autre 
négatif, comme si le terme négatif était aussi réel que le terme 
positif, mais que seule la thése fat réelle, et que ce que nous 
prenons pour I’antithése fat simplement |’atténuation, |’affaiblissement 
de la thése”’(p. 447). The dualism of matter and spirit rests on the 
assumption that extension and inertia are two irreducible properties 
of matter with which spirit can have nothing in common. Ex- 
tension, however, can easily be shown to be purely subjective by 
arguments which the author admits are familiar but whose importance 
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he thinks has been neglected. Matter is no more really extended 
than it is really coloured. Cancel, then, the antithesis between the 
extended and the unextended and you remove “le principal point 
d’appui du dualisme.” The insufficiency of mechanism and of all 
quantitative explanation is exposed at the same time. 

As for inertia: an absolutely passive substance is inconceivable, 
and even if there were such a substance it would be impossible for 
it to be acted on by force. 

So far we have merely negations. Are we to conclude, as seems 
inevitable, that matter as it really is in itself is unknowable? No; 
for we know that it exists and we know it also immediately as cause, 
activity. This interpretation is confirmed by modern scientific the- 
ories of matter. However it is our own nature that is best known 
to us: we have an immediate and intuitive knowledge of ourselves 
as active, conscious and free. Since, in an earlier part of the work, 
the continuity of all that exists has been established, we may legiti- 
mately extend our knowledge of matter by analogy with what we 
know of the self. “Ce qu'il y a en nous de plus profond, de moins 
phénomenal, peut seul nous donner la clef du probléme méta- 
physique” (p. 449). Philosophy becomes, in the words quoted from 
Fouillée, ‘une psychologie étendue 4 l’univers.” 

The resulting picture of the universe is, in its main features, fa- 
miliar. Pure matter is “un fant6éme qui s’évanouira au moment ott 
lon croira la saisir.” What we call matter is not the antithesis of 
spirit but its degradation. Everywhere there is some degree of 
freedom and spontaneity. The universe is a progressive realisation 
of new and continuously higher forms of existence, a process whose 
direction is determined not by quantitative but by qualitative stand- 
ards, not by increase in complexity but by growth in intelligence, 
in will and in freedom. 

The preceding account is offered merely as an indication of M. 
Frutiger’s methods and conclusions. Slight as it is, there is yet 
hardly a statement in it that is not likely to evoke questions or 
controversy leading out to the metaphysical deeps, upon which re- 
viewers should not adventure. I shall confine myself, therefore, to 
a few general comments upon the work as a whole. 

The author quotes a saying of Ernest Naville’s: “ Toute philosophie 
est un essai de monisme. . . . Chercher l’unité, c'est la source des 
grands découverts de la raison; la chercher trop vite ou trop bas, 
c'est l’origine des principaux écarts de la pensée.” He has obviously 
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not sought his monism ‘trop bas,’ but he can hardly escape the 
judgment, ‘trop vite.’ The haste is shown less in the superstruc- 
ture than in the foundations. His argument really rests on a number 
of dubious assumptions whose truth he takes for granted either be- 
cause it is self-evident or because it is generally admitted. Thus 
we are told (p. 221) that the relativity of sense knowledge “est 
maintenant une verité universellement reconnue en philosophie,” and 
then this truth is taken to mean that all the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter are subjective and that the information received 
through the senses has only a ‘symbolic’ value. This poisonous 
epistemology naturally leads to such consequences as the wildly in- 
consistent statement that “il est facile de se convaincre qu’en 
realité nos sensations sont dans les centres nerveux” (p. 222, italics 
mine). But whatever the worth of the doctrine, it is strange to find 
it taken as an obvious starting point without even a passing recog- 
nition of the theories of realism. 

Or one may take the author’s theory that knowledge of the self 
is direct and certain. It appears in repeated statements that we 
know ourselves immediately to be free, to be conscious and to be 
active. For example, “l’expérience interne nous apprend, contraire- 
ment aux théories intellectualistes, que l’essence du moi consiste dans 
Vaction et . . . dans l’effort” (p. 270). Remembering, perhaps, Mr. 
Bradley’s speculative agonies over ‘the experience of activity’ one 
is either dazed by such dogmatic fulminations or, if used to such 
things, one murmurs ‘Important if true!’ and passes on. 

One more example. Matter, writes M. Frutiger, “est une cause 
de sensations: voila ce que le métaphysicien le plus prudent peut 
avancer sans crainte de se fourvoyer.... Cette définition est 
modeste sans doute, mais elle présente le maximum de certitude . . .” 
(pp. 273, 274). Happy prudent philosophers! Sua si bona norint! 

Other illustrations could be given of this way of treating as simple 
and obvious truths propositions which are neither; but these, which 
touch on some of the critical passages in the argument, are enough 
to explain and justify the opinion that the author’s monism is a 
precarious structure; and it is precarious because he is precipitate. 

The later portions of the book which are concerned with the 
nature of God, with His relation to the world and with the problem 
of freedom call for no special comment, because, in spite of the au- 
thor’s conviction that he has struck out a new synthesis of the One 
and the Many, he has not really lightened our darkness. At the 
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crucial points in the argument he falls back on the old dodges. 
Priority is taken now in its temporal now in its logical sense. The 
relation between the finite and the infinite is interpreted at one time 
as dependence (pp. 368-9), at another as that of creature to creator 
(p. 424), as suits the argument. And that blessed word ‘ point-of- 
view,’ or ‘aspect,’ is invoked to dispose of the problem of evil thus: 
“Au point de vue de I’absolu, le mal n’existe ni en puissance ni en 
acte, car Dieu lui-méme est parfait. . . . Au point de vue du relatif, 
le mal existe incontestablement, mais comme un phénoméne con- 
tingent et accidental” (p. 430). I prefer to raise a question about 
the general value of a theory of panpsychism such as we find in 
the present work. 

M. Frutiger contends that in a universe so interpreted, morality and 
religion can breathe more freely; but he has overlooked a most 
serious objection. The value of the ordinary conception of a realm 
of ‘dead matter’ surrounding us is that it gives us a world indefinitely 
plastic, indefinitely usable. Matter represents the medium for self-ex- 
pression, the conditions of experiment, the opportunity for command. 
Put me in a world where all is in some sense (however obscure) spirit, 
where everywhere there is some degree of liberty and spontaneity, and 
you embarrass me strangely. Now I no longer feel free to treat any 
part of the material world merely as means. The coal for the furnace, 
the stone that goes into our houses, the steel that goes into our 
machines—these are now, after some mysterious fashion, my own 
kith and kin. I must treat them differently now. But how? To 
that question the panpsychist gives no answer—in which case I have 
simply been robbed of a vitally important conception of matter; or 
eise he defines the amount of freedom and spontaneity in the ma- 
terial world so that it is always less than the amount required to 
make any practical difference—in which case the dispute is merely 
about terms and this freedom and spontaneity are metaphysical 
luxuries. 

In general, then, one may fairly say that the value of this work 
does not consist, as the author thinks it does, in any positive con- 
tribution towards the solution of the major problems of metaphysics. 
Its value lies elsewhere: in this, that it offers a classification of these 
problems and of the historical solutions from one point of view—that 
of the panpsychist. Here its merits are indisputable. The author’s 
command of his historical material is assured; his analyses and criti- 
cisms bring into relief the great systems of Plato, Aristotle, Des- 
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cartes, Leibniz, Kant and many lesser ones. The book as a whole 
produces a vivid impression of the persistence of the philosophic 
problem and of the unity, beneath all divergence, of philosophic 
thought. 

Since the author is a Frenchman it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
add that the work is a mode! of form. The style is fluent and 
clear and marked throughout by a beautiful precision and economy 


of statement. 
Cuarves A. BENNETT. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


La Philosophie Géométrique de Henri Poincaré. Par Louis Rovucrer, 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. 208. 

This book is an attempt to justify the theory of conventions of Poincaré 
as a logical method by means of an analysis of the critical and empirical 
philosophies in their relations to geometry. It begins with a critical and 
historical account of the development of non-Euclidean geometry, whose 
method is deductive. All deductive theory, says the author, consists in a 
double process of reduction: the reduction of notions to other notions by 
definitions, and the reduction of propositions to other propositions by dem- 
onstration (p. 13). The reduction is effected through means of a rigid 
logical calculus. The process is purely formal, has nothing to do with 
content (p. 122), and rests ultimately upon a system of indefinable first 
notions and indemonstrable primary propositions, the choice of such sys- 
tem being conventional and indeterminate but not arbitrary. It is con- 
ventional in the sense that no absolute meaning is attached to the 
qualifications indefinable and indemonstrable, or to first notions or primary 
propositions; it is indeterminate in the sense that no particular meaning 
attaches to first notions; but it is not arbitrary in that it must respect the 
two necessary conditions of sufficiency and coherence. A system is suffi- 
cient if, by reference to the notions and propositions chosen as first, one 
can define all other notions and demonstrate all other propositions in the 
science under consideration. It is coherent if its first propositions are 
compatible, or lead to no contradiction. 

The analysis of modern types of geometry, which occupies Part I of 
the book, shows that such expressions as ‘equality of two distances,’ 
‘displacement without change of form,’ and consequently the notion of 
right lines and of planes upon which the geometry of measurement rests, 
have no univocal meaning. “There can be made to correspond to them 
three distinct families of lines, of surfaces, and of solids” (p. 113), which, 
as three systems of measurement, are, from the logical point of view, 
equally coherent (p. 114) and are as theory equally useful in the physical 
sciences (p. 115). “Then to call right lines, planes, solids, those figures 
which correspond to the Euclidean definition of the equality of two dis- 
tances, rather than those which correspond to the definition of Lobat- 
chefsky or of Riemann, is, from the theoretical point of view, merely a 
question of a nominal convention, From the practical point of view it is 
a question of an instrumental convention, since it is to elect a certain 
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system of measurement, and consequently to choose a certain type of 
instrument for measuring space. As Poincaré has well said: ‘ The equality 
or inequality of two distances are two expressions which have no meaning 
by themselves ; that is precisely why I have been obliged to have recourse 
to a convention in order to give them one. I am led to regard as equal 
those which a certain method of measurement gives as equal; I could 
have used a different convention’” (p. 114). “A convention is a state- 
ment which expresses the free agreement existing among a number of 
persons . . . with respect to a speculative or practical subject ” (p. rar). 
Psychologically, a convention differs from a proposition in that it is not 
“a judgment which is imposed upon the assent of our understanding,” 
but in that it is a “decree issuing from the free decision of our mind, 
which is proposed to the consent of our will” (p. 121). Logically, a con- 
vention differs from a proposition in that it is a statement that is not 
susceptible of truth or falsity, but of which it can only be said that it is 
more or less indispensable and convenient. However, a convention, like a 
proposition, possesses modality. It is necessary if it is the condition sine 
qua non of the study one has in mind; gratuitious, if not indispensable; 
optional, if, while indispensable to the study one has in mind, it is chosen 
from among several (it may be an infinite number) of other possible ones. 
Poincaré is concerned only with optional conventions. They can be rec- 
ognized by the fact that “one can always replace a convention of a given 
sort by a contrary convention without involving anything more than a 
simple change of scientific language, . . . one can always pass from one 
system of optional conventions to another by the simple means of transla- 
tion” (p. 122). Thus the classic dilemma in which the traditional logic 
leaves the problem of knowledge is easily solved by Poincaré. The prin- 
ciples of science, which are regarded by the rationalists as absolutely 
necessary truths independent of the mind or of nature, by the criticists 
as a priori laws of our sensibility or of our understanding, by the em- 
piricists as empirical truths, are shown to be simple conventions (p. 200). 
These conventions are not true, but convenient; they are not necessary, 
but optional (facultatives); they are not imposed by experience, but are 
only suggested by it. Instead of being independent of our mind or of 
nature, they exist only by virtue of a tacit agreement among minds, and 
they depend fundamentally upon the external circumstances of the 
environment (p. 201). 

Such is the theory of conventions. In so far as it depends strictly upon 
mathematical considerations, I should not presume to be able even to 
comment upon it. But it is presented as a logic; and as such it seems to 
assume that the whole content and significance of logic is exhausted in the 
system of formal principles through which any consistent thought must 
of necessity express itself. But if it is true that the principles of science 
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represent an ‘agreement among minds,’ that they ‘depend upon the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the environment,’ that they are ‘suggested by ex- 
perience,’ and that they must be ‘ sufficient’ and ‘coherent,’ there would 
seem to be little meaning in the assertion that those principles are not 
susceptible of truth and falsity. For it is precisely the fulfillment or 
non-fulfillment of these conditions that has constituted truth and falsity 
throughout the logical tradition that begins with Socrates, in spite of the 
fact that the emphasis has at various periods been placed most heavily 
upon the formal aspects of the experience process. It is an extremely use- 
ful and suggestive point of view to regard the principles of science as 
devices of convenience in investigation developed as a sort of by-product 
of the logic of reality which seeks truth; or to represent them as types of 
subjective attitudes toward the facts of experience which embody pur- 
poses not yet fully objectified into universals. It means that one is more 
or less free in the choice of hypotheses. But the attempt to work out a 
logic of conventions seems to convert them into statements the truth or 
falsity of which must be considered the moment the question of the 
relation of one to another is raised. A principle of science may therefore, 
it seems, be accepted as a convention so long as it is taken as a pure, that 
is, as an isolated and abstract and contentless, symbol; but to undertake 
a system of conventions is to raise the question of their meanings, and mean- 
ings refer at once beyond our subjective attitudes to relations that are true 
independently of our particular acts of will or of choice. The mathemat- 
ical logic seems therefore to make the mistake, in depending so heavily 
upon deduction, of assuming that it can follow a purely formal process 
of thought which can reach real results independently of any reference 
to concrete fact. And it may be in this way that its advocates are en- 
abled to reach their peculiar type of realism, the system of concepts which, 
without percepts, are empty. It is possible for the mathematician, as for 
others, to take his symbolism too seriously. It is due to the habit of 
marking too sharp a distinction between the product of thought and the 
act of thought. It is possible to regard a symbol or an instrument that is 
chosen as distinct from the act of thought which chooses it; but it is 
not permissible to attribute to it the same nature as when it is conceived 
as integral with the act of choice. And the act of choice will always be 
found at some point and in some degree to rest upon an inference, and an 
inference implies that somewhere something is real. To put the difficulty 
more concretely: How, if principles are mere conventions resting upon a 
decree of the will and therefore not subject to characterization as true or 
false, can the relation between pure mathematics and applied mathematics, 
or for that matter the general question of the relation of theory to practice, 
be conceived? The principles of mathematics will, it is imagined, hold for 
mechanics, whose pronouncements are supposed to be true of what is real. 
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But if in the one case the principles are mere conventions, how or by 
what magic do the same principles. become propositions and possible bases 
for truth in the other? There is no objection to holding the principles 
of science as conventions for purposes of utility. But utility is one thing 
and logic is another, hence a logic of conventions begins to look like a 
contradiction in terms. To speak therefore of philosophy, whether ra- 
tionalist or empiricist or critical, as being superseded by conventionalism 
comes too near saying that there will be no philosophy at all. 
E. Jorpan. 


Butier COoLiece. 


La Psychologie Francaise Contemporaine. Par Grorces DweLsHavuvers. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. xii, 260. 

This book is intended to parallel the two admirable works of Ribot on 
modern German and English psychology. The undertaking was inspired, 
says Dwelshauvers, by Ribot himself, who, when reminded that French 
psychology still lacked a historian, “voulut bien nous conseiller d’assumer 
la tache de l’écrire” (p. vii). The outcome of Dwelshauvers’s studies is an 
illuminating and highly useful piece of work, worthy to be placed beside 
those of his master. 

The author’s frankly acknowledged belief in the superiority of French 
psychology in no wise affects the quality of his judgment,—but rather 
gives impetus to his thought, since he remains strictly within the limits 
indicated by his task. Perhaps he does not take, indeed, sufficient account 
of the foreign influences which affected French thought at different 
periods. But in limiting himself to the ‘multiple efflorescence’ of French 
psychology itself, and attempting to trace iis development in terms of 
its central and governing ideas, the author has rendered valuable service. 
And in the end, summing up his review, we feel little inclined to dispute 
his contention that “le sceptre de la psychologie,” which has been claimed 
by England and Germany in turn, remains “ aujourd’hui comme 4a !l’époque 
classique, au pays de Montaigne et de Pascal, de Descartes et de Male- 
branche, de la Rochefoucauld et de Vauvenargues” (p. x). 

The plan of the work is simple. It consists of six chapters and a con- 
clusion. The first chapter is devoted to Maine de Biran. The second 
treats of Théodore Jouffroy and the Eclectics. The third deals with 
“ The Great Systems Opposed to Eclecticism,”—those of Comte, Cournot, 
Renouvier, Ravaisson, and Durand de Gros. Chapter four is devoted to 
the founders of “ scientific psychology,” Taine, Ribot, Tarde, and “ L’Ecole 
de Paris.” Chapter five presents the idealistic and neo-spiritualistic sys- 
tems of Fouillée, Lachelier, Boutroux, Hannequin, Lagneau, Brunschvicg. 
and Lalande. The final chapter, as might be anticipated, deals with 
Bergson, his psychology and his ‘ creative evolution,’ and closes with a 
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criticism of Bergson’s ideas. Finally we have a Conclusion, some thirty 
pages in length, in which the results of the author’s survey are brought 
together and summarized. 

It is impossible for an American reviewer (whose knowledge of French 
psychological literature is characteristically limited) to judge whether or 
not M. Dwelshauvers has given us a wholly impartial and just account of 
the development of modern French psychology. The author’s standing, 
however, assures us that in the main his statements must be sound and 
reliable. And accepting his results as they stand, we find them of com- 
pelling interest. 

The one outstanding trait of modern French psychology would seem to 
be its tendency towards dynamism (a term which Woodworth is popular- 
izing in this country today). Thought is conceived as an activity, and 
usually as the activity of a reaf subject. The vitalism of Bergson would 
seem to be—if Dwelshauvers hits anywhere near the truth—the out- 
cropping of a notion that has threaded its way through French psychology 
since the time of Maine de Biran. It shows itself in Eclecticism, Pos- 
itivism, Idealism, and Experimental Psychology alike. In these several 
systems the idea of a synthesizing and organizing thought-activity may, 
indeed, take various forms, ranging from biological vitalism to spiritualistic 
energism, but it is always there. French psychology is typically function- 
alistic. It finds, usually, back of our feelings and presentations, the 
synthetic activity of a self giving order to our experiences. 

The vitalistic tendencies of French abnormal psychology and its pre- 
cocious relative, Psychoanalysis, are well known to American students, The 
story of the struggle of the vital impulse, the /ibido, for complete expres- 
sion through adequate organization, is a necessary complement to the no- 
tions of dissociation, repression, and ‘the unconscious,’ which, as Dwel- 
shauvers shows, appear frequently in early modern French literature. But 
behind all of these conceptions lies the notion of a real self, striving to- 
ward effective life and rational self-realization. And the notion of the 
self (in some form) will always appear, I suppose, where teleological 
methods of interpretation are permitted in psychology. 

One of the most significant results of Dwelshauvers’s review is the link- 
age of the biological conception of organization as a physiological process 
with the idealistic conception of organization as a logical process (see espe- 
cially p. 243 f.). These can be brought together in a genetic theory which 
traces a continuous development of vital organization from its primitive to 
its rational stages. The effect of such a synthesis is to give unusual range 
and assimilative power to functional psychology. One of the most 
striking characteristics of modern French psychology would seem to be 
its great breadth of interest and variety of subject matter. There 
has, indeed, been a ‘ scientific movement’ in France, following the Leipsic 
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agitation, which tended towards the narrowness and methodological lim- 
itation characteristic of our own attempts to establish psychology on a 
‘strictly’ scientific basis. But—“Aprés avoir, pendant peu de temps, 
montré quelque tendance a se diviser, la psychologie, chez les plus éminents 
de ses représentants, redevint intégrale et synthétique, usant également des 
diverses méthodes dont elle dispose et ne négligeant aucun des aspects de 
la vie mentale .. .” (p. 239). It is, to be sure, a truism to say that the 
l more ‘synthetic’ psychology becomes the more metaphysical its character. 
] French psychology has never lost contact with philosophy. But in main- 
j taining its breadth of interest it has not lost, but rather gained, explanatory 
} power. This would not have been possible, of course, had it not pos- 
L sessed a central point of view to which all facts concerning the mental 
f life of man—all facts—are relevant. There lies, as has been suggested, 
its unique distinction. In this country today we are tending towards a 
genetic and dynamic form of psychological theory, inspired principally 
by facts developed in the genetic and abnormal fields of inquiry. Dwel- 
| shauvers’s book, then, ought to find in this country a large circle of readers. 


D. T. Howarp. 

NorTH WESTERN University. 
’ Modern Philosophy. By Gutpo pe Ruccrero. Translated by A. Howarp 
Hannay and R. G. Cottrncwoop, London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; 


Be t New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921.—pp. 402. 
7 This new volume in the Library of Philosophy is a translation of Le 
Filosofia Contemporanea, the second Italian edition of which, in two vol- 
umes (1920), was reviewed by the present writer in THe PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review for January, 1921. The translation is made from the first edition | 
in one volume, published in 1912, and does not therefore include the ’ 
valuable Appendix, with which the second edition concluded, and in which | 
the author examined Belgian and Italian neo-scholasticism, the progress 
of historical and sociological studies, and the most recent orientation in 
Italian philosophy (Varisco, Aliotta, Croce, Gentile). 
Ruggiero’s survey of the philosophic thought of our time is marked by 
f sound historical scholarship, keen critical insight, subtlety, vigor, construc- 
r tive thinking, and a style clear and incisive. The issue between naturalism 
| and idealism is regarded by the author as fundamental in contemporary 
4 thought. In the four parts of his book he examines in turn German, 
French, Anglo-American, and Italian philosophy. The comprehensiveness 
of his survey should be apparent even to those who, failing to appreciate 
what the author regards as centrally important in the philosophy of our 
time, find him deficient as omitting what they believe worthy of much 
attention. His account of contemporary German philosophy is not very 
startling, even though one may find reason to question his estimate of it as 
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confused and barren, a digression from promising Kantian paths and 
prospects. His laudation of French philosophy, as in the forefront of 
modern thought, is interesting, and doubly so is his disclosure of deep 
idealistic insight in several French philosophers who really require intro- 
duction to English readers. France, according to Ruggiero, has felt with 
the greatest intensity the Hegelian problem. “The fact that she has not 
felt it as such is the strongest proof that it is alive: it is not a reminis- 
cence or a revival; it is a new demand, arising out of the absolutely 
original development of French thought” (p. 224). English and American 
readers, of course, will find much stimulus in the third part, on Anglo- 
American philosophy. Two tendencies are examined: empiricism and nat- 
uralism on the one hand (Mill, Spencer, the Pragmatists); on the other, 
Neo-Hegelian Idealism, which, in spite of its too frequent inconclusiveness, 
impresses the author as the most significant movement in Anglo-American 
thought, raising it far above the German and close up to the French level. 

To the fourth part, on Italian philosophy, the reader will go with fresh 
zest for new knowledge, and will not be disappointed. Comprehensive 
(from Bruno and Campanella to Croce and Gentile), clear, critical, con- 
ceived in a high spirit and infused with ardor, this account of Italian 
philosophy, by the very exhibition of the characteristic limitations of 
Italian genius in the past, appreciates even while criticizing. Modern 
Italian idealism, from Spaventa to Croce and Gentile, has been arousing 
increasing interest in England and in this country. This interest will re- 
ceive further stimulus and much guidance from the reading of Ruggiero’s 
book. Here is no dulness or confusion or pedantry. The criticism to. 
which contemporary thought is subjected by Ruggiero may be occasionally 
too trenchant and outspoken; muddled it is not. If one disagrees with 
Ruggiero’s conclusions, one is likely at least to know with what one is 
disagreeing. It thus serves to clarify present philosophical issues, and in 
this respect alone his is an eminently valuable book. 

The translation, to be sure, is not as alert as the original. The con- 
crete imagery of the Italian is now and then lost in the abstract para- 
phrase of the English. But there is no occasion for faint praise here. 
The English version is very readable, and the translators have, “ with the 
author’s full consent, from time to time expanded or paraphrased a 
passage which in its original form, though doubtless plain to an Italian, 
might have been obscure to an English reader” (p. 7). 


Rapos.tav A. TSANOFF. 


Tue Rice INstTiTuTE, 
Houston, TEXAs. 
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Sociology and Ethics. By Epwarp Carty Hayes. New York and London, 

D. Appleton & Company, 1921.—pp. viii, 354. 

The spirit of Auguste Comte and Positivism pervades this book, and 
one leaves it with an impression of the author’s special dislike for meta- 
physics and conceptual ethics. His preference is for facts and the method 
of science, not for fancies and the speculations of philosophers. 

But Mr. Hayes does not give his opponents, the metaphysicians, any 
real chance to have their say. He tells us that “the wallowing of epis- 
temology never arrived at any positive conclusions. . . . Of all the futile 
exercises of great intelligence, the most preposterous is that by which men 
have tried to use their faculties to test their faculties.” This is his answer 
to metaphysics; Kant and Bergson, who deny the all-inclusive validity of 
the scientific method, are thus dismissed. But Mr. Hayes has not heard 
all that Kant and Bergson have to say; he has forgotten that Kant’s 
argument aims to show, against the sceptic, how natural science is possible, 
and that neither Kant nor Bergson denies the validity of science within 
its sphere. It is not with them, as it is with Mr. Hayes, a question of 
metaphysics or science, but a question of metaphysics and science. Both 
can exist in the same mind and the same universe. Mr. Hayes, however, 
being true to his positivistic bias, finds metaphysics anathema, and believes 
that when it comes in at the door science must fly out of the window. 

Unfortunately he falls, thus, into the subtler error of accepting the 
metaphysics of science and common sense. To be unconscious of one’s 
metaphysical assumptions is not to be without them. - The ‘ natural science 
point of view’ turns out to be a belief in determinism, and an uncritical 
respect for causes and effects—the most metaphysical things in the world. 
Mr. Hayes asks if Kant’s and Bergson’s belief in ‘uncaused freedom’ is 
not the echo of earlier prejudices; and in answer they might well ask 
him if his belief in causes and effects is not also the echo of prejudice—of 
an overweening faith in Science, with a capital ‘S.’ “ There is no science,” 
says Mr. Hayes, “ without explanation; and there is no explanation except 
causal.” This sounds a bit old fashioned when we hear Poincaré and 
Russell proclaiming that modern science no longer has use for the concept 
of cause. 

The book opens with a chapter on the need of a scientific or naturalistic 
ethics. The author then points out the effect of religious thoughts on 
conduct, especially the semi-religious thought of “the Codperative Enter- 
prise,” the great social undertaking on which we are engaged. Sociology, 
which is the study of “the problem of social causation,” must deal with 
questions of value; the sociologist must indicate the direction in which 
society ought to move, as well as describe its nature and history. In the 
fourth chapter, Mr. Hayes embarks on the problem of freedom, as the 
central difficulty in ethics, and discards free-will and indeterminism as the 
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greatest of hindrances to the scientific method in this field. He then shows 
us the good ethical consequences of determinism, the chief of which will be 
the abatement of hate for people whose acts we know to be determined. 
He might also have added, with Spinoza, the abatement of praise. 

From this point he passes on to a review of the goods in life and the 
means to their attainment. The much-talked-of instinct of workmanship 
he classifies as a form of self-approbation. These goods of life are socially 
objective, they are goods for all men; and to prove it Mr. Hayes gives the 
sound and well-known argument against solipsism, that our knowledge of 
other minds by inference is no more uncertain than our knowledge of our 
own past conscious states, the existence of which we infer from our 
memories of them. 

The moral law is to be learned not from conscience, since consciences 
vary in different times and societies, nor from any categorical imperative, 
which is metaphysical, but from a study of what men most fundamentally 
want with a unified personality—with a whole soul. This is what they 
ought to have, and obligation hangs on the facts of human nature. The 
points will be familiar to students of naturalistic ethics. Mr. Hayes finds 
the social good to be the good of men, not of any man; a good like that 
of Royce’s ‘community’ with a motive like ‘loyalty.’ Indeed Mr. Hayes 
is so much impressed by this idea as to speak of the three great seers, 
‘Christ, Mill, and Royce.’ 

His criticism of Kidd and social Darwinism is taken on firm premises; 
struggle is not the necessary rule of the social life; codperation and 
rationality are factors in evolution. In conclusion the author makes a 
brief excursion, himself, into epistemology, and comes out with an amended 
pragmatism, one purged of the influence of the emotions. 

The book, on the whole, traverses well-worn philosophic ground with 
no new results. It is more an earnest plea for the scientific spirit and 
social good will, than a detailed study of either sociology or ethics. 

Ratrx M. Eaton. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. V: Secretum Secretorum 
cum glossis et notulis; Tractatus brevis et utilis ad declarandum quedam 
obscure dicta Fratris Rogeri. Nunc primum edidit Robert Steele. Ac- 
cedunt versio anglicana ex arabico edita per A. S. Futton, versio 
vetusta Anglo-Normanica nunc primum edita. Oxford University Press, 
1920.—pp. Ixiv, 317. 

In this fifth fascicle Mr. Steele continues his commendable enterprise, 
interrupted by the war, of editing the hitherto unpublished works of 
Roger Bacon. The present volume centers about Roger’s text of, gloss on, 
and introduction to the famous Secret of Secrets, most influential of the 
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spurious works attributed to Aristotle and called by Gaster “the most 
popular book of the middle ages,” as the numerous Latin manuscripts, 
vernacular translations, and early printed editions attest. Bacon’s hitherto 
unpublished version (at pp. 25-175) takes some liberties with the Latin 
translation by Philip of Tripoli, changing the division into books, altering 
the chapter headings, and inserting several passages. His Introduction 
(at pp. 1-24) is in large part devoted to one of his characteristic attempts 
to distinguish such ‘natural’ and ‘experimental’ sciences as astrology 
from illicit divination and magic. Mr. Steele further publishes (at 
pp. 176-266) an English translation from the Arabic text of the Secret of 
Secrets and (at pp. 287-313) an Anglo-Norman poetical version, Le Secre 
de Secrez. Mr. Steele’s Introduction (at pp. vii-Ixiv) treats of the textual 
history of the Secret of Secrets as well as of Bacon’s version. Thus the 
volume under review makes accessible much that is of interest and value 
not only to students of Roger Bacon, but of the pseudo-Aristotelian writ- 
ings, or of medieval thought, science, and superstition in general. 

One hesitates to accept Mr. Steele’s identification of Philip of Tripoli 
with a canon of Byblos and the consequent late date of 1243 for his trans- 
lation, or his theory of a subsequent ‘official revision of Philip’s 
translation.’ And one is surprised at the impression which seems to be 
given (pp. xvi, xlvi) that astrology and astrological medicine were ex- 
tensively cultivated among Mohammedans and in western Europe only 
toward the close of the thirteenth century. But space fails to discuss these 
matters further. One could wish, however, that Mr. Steele had given the 
dates and other details concerning the manuscripts of the Arabic text 
of the Secret of Secrets which he publishes in English translation, so that 
on might rest more assured as to its claim to represent the original on 
which Philip's translation was based. The general appearance of the 
volume and type-page is attractive, but typographical errors are frequent. 

LyNnN THORNDIKE. 
WesTeRN Reserve UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Lotze’s Theory of Reality. By Rev. E. E. Tuomas. London, Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1921.—pp. 1, 218. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By WiLHELM WINDELBAND. Translated 
by Josepx McCase. London, T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., 1921.—pp. 365. 

Philosophy and the New Physics. By L. Rovucier. Translated by Morton 
Mastvus. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1921—pp. xvi, 160. 

Moral Values and the Idea of God. The Gifford Lectures for 1914-1915. 
By W. R. Sortey. 2d Edition. Cambridge, The University Press, 1921. 
—pp. xx, 528. 
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Mithraism and Christianity. A Study in Comparative Religion. By L. 
Patterson. Cambridge, The University Press, 1921.—pp. xii, 104. 

An Analysis of Certain Theories of Truth. By Grorce Boas. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1921.—pp. 104. 

Logic. Part I. By W. E. Jounson. Cambridge, The University Press, 
1921.—pp. xl, 256. 

A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sortey. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921.—pp. xvi, 372. 

The Rudiments of Relativity. By Jonun P. Datton. Johannesburg, 
Council of Education, 1921.—pp. vi, 106. 

A New System of Scientific Procedure. By G. Sputer. London, Watts 
& Co., 1921.—pp. x, 442. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity. By L. Botton. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921.—pp. xii, 180. 

Traité de Physiologie Médico-Chirurgicale. Par Cnartes Ricwer et 
Cuaries Ricuet Fics. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. xx, 1454. 

Histoire de la Nation Frangaise: Tome XII, Histoire des Lettres, vol. I, 
Des Origines a Ronsard. Par JosepH Béprer, AtFrep JEANRoy, et F. 
Picavet. Paris, Société de L’Histoire Nationale; Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 


1921.—pp. 5092. 
La Télépathie. Par R. Warcotirer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. x, 
364. 
La Morale de Dumas Fils. Par E. Semtrére. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921. 
—pp. xii, 168. 


La Notion du Temps d’aprés Einstein. Par PAaut Dupont. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1921.—pp. 54. 

Le Ragioni del Fenomenismo. Vol. 1. Per Cosmo Guastetta. Palermo, 
Emanuele Priulla, 1921.—pp. 872. 

Einstein und die Weltanschauungskrisis. Von Joser Kremer. Graz und 
Wien, Verlagsbuchhandlung “ Styria,” 1921—pp. 59. 

Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der neueren Philosophie des Auslandes. 
Von C. Gitrter. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1922.—pp. 221. 

Grundsiige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis. Von Nicocat HARTMANN. 
Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1921.—pp. xii, 389. 

Franz Brentano. Von Osxar Kraus. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1919.—pp. 


xii, 171. 
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NOTES. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Buttetin, XVIII, 7: E. N. Henderson, Human In- 
stincts; 4. J. Gates, The Inheritance of Mental Traits; C. H. Town, Sug- 
gestion. 

Tue Bartisn Journat or Psycnoiocy, XII, 2: W. H. R. Rivers, Affect 
in the Dream; P. B. Ballard, The Limit of the Growth of Intelligence; 
H. Hartridge, A Vindication of the Resonance Hypothesis of Audition, 
II; A. G. Sillitoe, A Portable Choice Reaction Time Apparatus; B. Mus- 
cio, Feeling-tone in Industry; T. H. Pear, The Intellectual Respectability 
of Muscular Skill; Charles Fox, A New Method of Marking Group Tests. 

Tue Journat or Reuicion, I, 6: Maurice Goguel, The Religious Situa- 
tion in France; J. E. LeBosquet, The Unconventional God; C. J. Cadoux, 
The Proposed Creedal Basis of Christian Reunion; J. W. Buckham, 
Mysticism and Personality; Clarence H. Hamilton, Idealistic and Prag- 
matic Interpretation of Religion; E. Albert Cook, The Kingdom of God 
as a Democratic Ideal; Angus Stewart Woodburne, The Psychological 
Study of Conversion in India. 

Tue Montst, XXXI, 4: William Benjamin Smith, Relativity and its 
Philosophical Implications ; James Lindsay, Leibnitz on Truth and Being; 
George P. Conger, Evolution and Epitomization. J. M. Thorburn, Art and 
the Unconscious. 

Tue Journat or Nervous AND Menta Disease, LIV, 4: J. T. Broad- 
win, A Case of Spinal Spastic Paralysis; E. D. Friedman, A Case of Mus- 
cular Dystrophy; Edith R. Spaulding, Emotional Episodes among Psycho- 
pathic Delinquent Women. 5: Nolan D. C. Lewis and Gertrude R. Davies, 
A Correlative Study of Endocrine Imbalance and Mental Disease; J. 
Arthur Buchanan, The Abdominal Crises of Migraine; S. A. Levinson 
and W. F. Petersen, The Sachs-Georgi Reaction in Neurosyphilis. 

Tue Journat or Pumosopny, XVIII, 22: W. H. Sheldon, Is the Con- 
servation of Energy Proved of the Human Body?; C. EZ. Ayres, Instinct 
and Capacity, Il; Joshua C. Gregory, The Group Spirit and the Fear of 
the Dead. 23: Robert C. Givler, The Intellectual Significance of the 
Grasping Reflex; Tenney L. Davis, The Sanity of Hamlet. 24: Zing 
Yang Kuo, Giving up Instincts in Psychology; John Dewey, Classicism 
as an Evangel. 25: William Adams Brown, The Future of Philosophy 
as a University Study; Ralph M. Eaton, The Value of Theories. 

ANNALEN Puuosopnie, III, I: Heinrich Scholz, Die Religions- 
philosophie des Als-Ob; Bernard Fliess, Grenzen und Aussichten der 
Als-Ob Betrachtung nebst Ansatzen zur Metapsychologie; Joh. Wegener, 
Das Religiose Erlebnis als Objekt der Selbstbeobachtung. 
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